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CHICAGO POLLS 


NICER THAN CARS 





New Voters Find Chivalry More 
Prevalent at Ballot Boxes— 
Women Prove Expert 





Chivalry did not suffer in Chicago 
when women voters for the first time 
went in vast numbers to register. 
The Chicago Record-Herald in a front 
page article on the results of regis- 
tration day and the registration of 
158,026 women, says: 

“Prophecies of persons who con- 
tended that consideration for women 
on the part of men would cease when 
the women became their equals were 
proved false, 

“Instead the men who served as 
election officials and party workers 
and who registered as voters showed 
that the polling place has a more 
chivalrous atmosphere than the street 
car. Women who for years have bung 
on straps and forced their way through 
clouds of smoke in the filthy vesti- 
bules of street cars were amazed when 
the same men stopped smoking when 
they entered polling places, removed 
their hats as they gave way in the 
linea of voters waiting to register, and 
showed the courtesies that are con- 
sidered typical of the drawing room. 

“The rule of courtesy 
universal. It was observed in the First 
and the Highteenth wards—long 
branded as the strongholds of the 
most depraved of men. It was shown 
in the aristocratic Sixth, Seventh and 
Twenty-fifth. In the Tenth, the Six- 
teenth and the other bailiwicks where 
English is heard less frequently than 
other tongues the men were as patient 
and considerate as they were in other 
sections of the city. 

‘It seemed to make no difference 
whether the polling place which the 
women entered was a schoolhouse or 
a barber shop, or even a livery stable 
The great majority of the men who 
served at the polls as officials and 
those who watched the registration as 
workers for the parties seemed eager 
to prove that the new voters were wel- 
come to participate in the settlement 
of public questions and the Manage- 
ment of public affairs. 

“There were exceptions to the rule, 
but when acts of discourtesy to the 
women voters occurred they were 
quick to be resented. 

“The chivalry of the male voters 
and the election officials was less of 
a surprise to those who had prophe- 
sied evils that would come with suf- 
frage than the matter-of-fact way in 
which the women performed their new 
duties. The majority of the women 
who went to the polls for the first 
time seemed to know what was ex- 
pected of them as well as the more 
experienced male voters. They oc- 

casioned little trouble to the election 
officials, and the majority of them 
took no more time in getting their 
names upon the poll books than did 
the men. The greatest difficulty was 
with the women in the wards where 
the fcreign born population was large. 
Many of them who were eager to 
vote found that they could not do so 
because their husbands had failed to 
take out naturalization papers, and 
they were hard to convince.” 


was almost 





Consideration of the nation-wide 
suffrage amendment was postponed in 
the U. S. Senate again Feb. 10, to en- 
able Senators to speak on the ques- 
tion. The amendment retained its 
place at the head of the calendar for 
bills awaiting consideration. 





Today New York City alone has 
35,000 dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren in institutions, while Australia, 
that led the world in adopting a 
Widows’ Pension Act, has not a de- 
pendent child in an institution. 
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CHICAGO MAYOR AND WIFE AT POLLS 








Mayor Harrison of Chicago, his wife, Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison, and their household workers were taken bya Record-Herald photographer as they 
raised their hands to be sworn on registration day, when 158,026 women registered under the new suffrage law. Seated at the table is one of the women 
Standing, from right to left, are Mrs. Harrison, Mayor Harrison, Miss Dinna De Vries, cook; Miss Mary Conrad, maid, and O. M. Rund.- 


Seated, from left to right, are Miss Celia L. Kinney, clerk; E. F. Comstock, judge, and E. F. Corcoran, clerk. 








WOMEN EAGER IN 
ILLINOIS TOWN 


3,000 at Galesburg Do Not Wait 
for Regular Registration—Only 
5,000 Eligible 
Not content with waiting for regu- 
lar registration day, March 17, the 
women of Gales@urg, Ill., have been 
registering by affidavit so that they 
can take part in the primaries, and 
with one day more for such registra- 
tion they had 3,035 registered votes 
out of a possible 5,000 eligibles. 

A question arose as to the right of 
the college girls to register, and the 
election commissioners ruled that the 
same qualifications apply to them as 
to male students. They must prove 
actual residence. 

Compared with the large 
tion of the women by affidavit, 
606 men had thus registered. 


registra- 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
SEES NEW LIGHT 


Turkish Government Will Admit 


Women to Universities to 


Study Rights 





The Daily Telegraph's Constanti- 


nople correspondent reports to Lon- 
don that the Ottoman Government has 
decided to admit women to the univer- 
sities, where a special course of lec- 
tures on hygiene, domestic economy, 
and the rights of women will be de- 
livered for their benefit. 


In enlightened Ottoman circles the 


Government’s new measure is regard- 
ed as an appropriate means for re- 
generating the world of Islam and 
placing it on a level with the civiliza- 


BIG BATTLES WON 
BY WOMEN’S VOTE 


Judge Lindsey Says Illinois Will 
Profit by Suffrage as Has 
Colorado 








Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver re- 
cently received a request from the 
Chicago Examiner for a statement re- 
garding the working of equal suffrage. 
He wrote: 

“The influence of women in politics 
has been helpful, uplifting and inspir- 
ing. The net results have been good 
in every State in the Union where it 
has been in operation. When men dis- 
associate those frailties of human na- 
ture sometimes shown by individual 
women in politics from the question 
of the right of the woman to the same 
consideration extended men by the 
State, much of the prejudice against 
this great, just cause must pass away. 
The big, worth-while battles that have 
been won in this State against the 
powers of privilege have been due, in 
a large measure, to the woman voter. 
It will prove so in the State of IlIli- 
nois, and in every other State. The 
people of the great State of Illinois 
are to be congratulated upon extend- 
ing the suffrage to its women as far 
as legislative powers could extend it. 
No doubt the people will complete the 
good work so generously, nobly and 
justly begun. There is no consistent, 
logical or just argument against wom- 
an suffrage. 

“The daily page of the Examiner de- 


IST. LOUIS GIVES 
NEEDED NAMES 


Initiative Petition Completed in 








All Three Districts — Little 
Trouble Expected Now 
The initiative petition to bring 


woman suffrage to a vote in Missouri 
next November has been completed in 
the three Congressional districts com- 
prised within the City of St. Louis, 
with a safe margin in the number of 
“The petition work will soon 
be carried into the rest of the State,” 
Louise Thompson, fleld 
anticipate little 
trouble in securing the necessary num- 
ber of signatures. 

“The office of the St. Louis League, 


names, 


writes Clara 


secretary, “and we 


1024 Syndicate Trust Building, has 
been very busy lately, and we have 
overworked the notaries public, 


through whose generosity the affidavits 
have been made to our sheets without 
the customary fee. We are working 
now to raise funds, and one of the 
newspapers is printing a clock similar 
to the one shown in the Woman's Jour- 
nal to indicate our progress in reach 
ing a campaign fund of $6000.” 


Boy Scouts will serve as aids in the 
Boston suffrage parade next May. Mr. 
Harold Page, who is in charge of a 
youthful army of 4,000, says that as 
many as are needed will be at the dis- 
posal of the suffragists. They will not 
march in a body, but will help in 
every possible way. 





voted to the cause will help to make 
that clear, not only to the people of 
your own State, but to other States, | 
until, within much less time than is | 
generally believed, the women will | 
share with the men in every State in | 
this Union the rights of real citizen- 





tien of the West. 





ship. It. means an end to the reign of 





privilege, and the coming of the reign 
of justice. Your generous action is not 
only cheering and encouraging to the 
women of Illinois, but to the men and 
women everywhere who put human 
rights, liberty, fraternity and justice 


COUNCIL FAYORS 
VOTES FOR WIVES 


Fort William Aldermen Ask On- 
tario Government to Give 
Women Political Rights 

council of 

Canada, 








The 
Ontario, 


Fort William, 
passed unani- 
asking the gov- 
to give married women the 
political rights as widows and 
The action was taken after 
from a of suffrag- 
speech of thanks to the 
Mrs. L. L. Peltier recalled 
the fact that fifteen years ago a sim- 
ilar delegation had waited upon the 
council of Fort William, and the coun- 
cil had slipped out, leaving only the 
mayor and one other man to meet 
them 


city 
has 
mously a resolution 
ernment 
same 
spinsters 
a plea delegation 
ists In a 
council, 


The council of Port Arthur, the twin 
city with Fort William, has also 
passed a resolution favoring votes for 
married women. 


WOMEN ACCURATE 
AT 2~WA POLLS 


2,000 Cast Ballots in Ottumwa 
and Show More Ability Than 
Older Voters 


More than 2,000 women voted last 
week at an election in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
on a question of municipally owned 
street lights. Besides aiding to carry 
the proposition by a vote of nearly 
four to one they showed more ac- 
curacy in marking their ballots than 
did the men, according to election of- 
ficials. 

About seven men voted to every 
four women, but press dispatches say 
that of the men’s ballots more were 
spoiled, and therefore not‘included in 
the count, the ratio being about three 
to two in favor of the women. 








above property and privilege.” 
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Chicago is fast winning-a reputa- 
tion as the storm center of the wom- 
an movement in the East. The an- 
nouncement of women candidates for 
the city council, the huge rally and the 
outpouring of women on registration 
day followed each other in quick suc- 
cession—and there is more to come. 
The following articles tell of the re- 
cent developments: 





REGISTRATION AND THE 
BILL 





By Grace Wilbur Trout 





The suffrage workers of Chicago 
have been working together in won- 
derful harmony. There has been a 
spirit of co-operation in all of the or- 
ganization work, and the results were 
shown by the registration on Tuesday. 
Chicago spoke with no uncertain 
voice on the suffrage question through 
the 158,026 women who registered. 

We expect the suffrage law to be 
brought up before the Supreme Court 
this month. Able lawyers are work- 
ing on the case, and some of the high- 
est legal authorities in the State have 
already pronounced the bill constitu- 
tional. The tremendous registration 
on Feb. 3 indicates the public senti- 
ment in Illinois on the question. 

It is rumored that unlimited cash 
is being poured into Illinois to influ- 
ence the Supreme Court against the 
suffrage law. We resent, however, 
even the implication that our Su- 
preme Court would sell its birthright 
for a mess of pottage. We believe 
that the Supreme Court of Illinois 
will uphold the integrity of the law, 
and the question will be settled here 
for all time. 


EVENTS MOVE RAPIDLY 





By Margaret Dobyne, Press Chairman 
1. E. S.A. 





When a great body or movement 
gets well started it has gathered such 
momentum that it carries with it a 
strength and force that cannot be 
estimated. The woman movement in 
Illinois is like the avalanche, and has 
surpassed the greatest dreams of its 
supporters and workers. 

Less than a year ago the women 
most active in the service of securing 
the franchise for the women of the 
State would have said “impossible” 
if the question of women in the city 
council had been predicted for 1914, 
The spring aldermanic election is al- 
most here, and the women’s interest 
is so strong and keen that eight wom- 
en have already filed petitions for the 
primary election. A woman's petition 
was the first presented to the city 
clerk, being filed by Miss Marion 
Drake of the Progressive party. She 
is well known for her activity in the 
suffrage work for Chicago and Cook 
County. She it was who organized 
the women for poll duty at the April 
election two years ago, when suffrage 
was submitted to the electors and the 
vote of 71,000 was cast in favor. In 
many other ways she has done good 
service. She is the chairman of the 
suffrage department of the Chicago 
Woman's Club. Miss Drake is a resi- 
dent of the first ward, and as such she 
is familiar with the first ward politics. 
Besides being a lawyer, she has every 
other qualification should she be suc- 
cessful in displacing the notorious 
alderman, John Coughlin, popularly 
known as “Bath-house John.” The 
First ward is the center of our mu- 
nicipal and business life, and has long 
been the political center which re- 
form organizations have endeavored 
to make orderly and decent. Miss 
Drake should have the support of 
every citizen, man or woman, who 
would like to see better conditions in 
this section of the city. 

Miss Sarah Hopkins is a Democratic 
candidate in the Second ward. She 
has been a resident for 20 years, and 
was the second person to file her pe- 
tition. She has not been active in 
the suffrage work, but is evidently a 
believer in the efficiency of women 
to hold office. 

The Sixth Ward has a woman can- 
didate in Josephine C. Kaneko, So- 
cialist. Mre. Kaneko is well known 


- Registration Day and Rally Show 
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Candidates Out for Council 


reason of her training to fill the po- 
sition of alderman. 

The Seventh Ward is represented 
by Mrs. Lyda E. McDermut, who will 
be given a large Socialist vote. Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins of the Progressive 
Party has filed a petition as alderman 
of the 17th Ward. Mrs. Robbins has 
been identified with the social service 
work in her ward for years, and 
should be readily elected. 

The 23d Ward is represented by 
Mrs. Marie Gerhardt, a Democrat. 

Mrs, Julia Agnew has filed a peti- 
tition in the Progressive party name, 
and will doubtless make a good can- 
vass as the 3lst Ward is a Progressive 
stronghold. This ward will have two 
women candidates, as Miss Maud J. 
Ball, Socialist, has also filed a peti- 
tion. 

Work on Registration Day Given Aid 
In response to a general request, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, sent out a notice to 
all school teachers to inform their 
pupils that Tuesday was registration 
day, urging the parents to respond to 
this opportunity, and participate on 
this first registration day for women. 
Grand Registration Rally 
The most inspiring evidence that 
could be given, aside from the actual 
figures that polled, that the 
women of Chicago have been uroused 
to the new duties of citizenship, was 
shown on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 1, 

at the Auditorium. 

The vast hall was filled 
few moments by the throng that had 
been waiting for an hour to gain ad- 
mittance. The nearby hall, seating 
1000, was also secured for the over- 
flow, and this was quickly filled, and 
the throng was still clamoring 
admittance. 

Miss Jane Addams was the presid- 
ing chairman, and an attractive list 
of speakers entertained the audience 
two hours. Among the speakers 
were: Jane Addams, Ella Flagg 
Young, Father Ross, Louise DeKoven 
Bowen, Margaret Haley, Margaret 
Drier Robins, Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, Virginia Brooks Washburne, 
Mary McDowell, Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, Antony Czernecki, Har- 
riet R. Vittum, Grace Wilbur Trout, 
Mrs. George Bass, Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, Judge. Julian Mack, Mu- 
nicipal Judge Jos. Z%. Uhler, Chief 
Justice Harry Olson, Hon. Charles 
Cutting. 


we 


for 


The roll call of city wards by Mrs. 
Ida Darling Engelke was an interest- 
ing feature of the program. A silk 
flag was presented to the ward hav- 
ing the largest representation pres- 
ent. That honor fell to the Sixth. the 
home ward of Mrs. Engelke. 

Two new campaign 


songs were 


sung by Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson, 
treasurer of the I. E. S. A. Miss 
Helena Bingham and Miss Eleanor 


Smith, the writers of the new music, 
accompanied the singer. Miss Jane 
Addams wrote a new verse for Illi- 
nois women, which was adopted to 
the air of “Illinois,” and sung by the 
audience on Sunday afternoon. 





STORY OF THE DAY 





The Boston American says: 


The most extraordinary event in 
the woman's suffrage movement of 
the world happened in Chicago the 
past week. 
The registration of 158,026 women 
as voters seems to have everlastingly 
proved that women DO want the vote. 
It was a triumph of the women, 
by the women and for the women— 
and for a “clean and corruptionless” 
Chicago. And the magnificent out- 
pouring of women to register is of 
countrywide interest in its bearing on 
the battle the women of Boston, New 
York and other cities and States are 
waging for the baliot. 

Jane Addams Happy 
“The magnificent showing made by 
the women of Chicago justifies uni- 
versal suffrage,” declares Jane 
Addams. “Women have demonstrated 
that they want the vote, and that they 
can quickly assimilate the knowledge 
of practical politics necessary to reg- 
ister and vote.” 

Nothing Like It 

The nation never saw anything like 





in her ward and espectally fitted by 


within a} 
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WOMEN’S AVALANCHE STIRS CHICAGO 


Wonderful Spirit of New Voters— 


en taking advantage of the new IIli- 


100,000 or more women are expected 
to swell the total polls. 
Rich and Poor Register 

Women rich and poor came alike 
in throngs to register. 

Women came with 
arms. 

Women in rich furs and Parisian 
gowns put their limousines at the dis- 
posal of the women workers and 
themselves helped bring the women 
to the booths. 

Women Watchers Foil Fraud 

Women watchers frustrated scores 
of frauds, caused two registration of- 
ficials to be sentenced to jail, prose- 
cuted others and took. evidence 
against scores of repeaters. Women 
artists sketched the repeaters for use 
as evidence. 

Workers Given Time Off 

Working women were given time 
off by their employers to register. 


babes in their 


The men generally—even the 
“bums’’—were courteous to the 
women, 


Jane Addams Has Busy Day 
Miss Addams, like the other women 
leaders, put in a busy day. As a 
judge of election, Miss Addams swore 
in sceres of women voters. And 
when the day’s work was over, she 
voluntarily issued a statement declar- 
ing that the women owed much to the 

work of the Hearst newspapers. 
Once in the booth where Miss 
Addams was, a number of men began 





smoking. Then quickly they asked: 
| “Any objection to our smoking, 
Miss Addams?” 

“No,” came the reply. “Go right 


ahead and smoke all you like.” 

Out in Chicago's First Ward—‘“Bath 
House” John Coughlin’s bailiwick— 
more than 1,600 women registered, a 
beginning in the women’s plan _ to 
sound the political death knell of the 
famous Chicago boss. 

Few Register in Vice District 

In the “vice district,” where the 
bosses said the women of the under- 
world would “vote solid” against the 
suffragists, but few 
tively registered. 


women compara- 


nois suffrage law. And when the Chi- 
cago women have another dhance to 
register on March 17 for the munici- 
pal election there on April 6, another 
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WOMEN OFFICIALS 
PROVE ABILITY 
Work Highly Praised — Men 


prdges o Neglected Their 
uties Sent to Jail 





Activity of women election officials 
and watchers at the polls in Chicago 
the other day put two male election 
officials in jail and several others in 
jeopardy. 

At the request of Miss Marion 
Drake, who is running for alderman 
in the First Ward, Anthony Czarnecki, 
member of the board of election com- 
missioners, paid a visit to the polling 
place in the second precinct. When 
he arrived he found the polling place 
reeking with tobacco. smoke and the 
two judges absent. 

“Where are they?” he demanded. 

“Went to get a drink,” was the an- 
swer. 

A man who had just registered and 
Mrs. Mary Clark were sworn In as 
judges and the registration proceeded. 
When the two former judges appeared 
they were taken before County Judge 
Owens, where they were sent to jail 
for sixty days for contempt of court. 

Another case of laxity found by 
women officials led Judge Owens to 
remark: “One thing this shows is 
what women can do as election offi- 
cials—and that when it is their first 
experience.” 

Anthony Czarnecki of the board of 
election commissioners said: 

“The influence of women in polling 
places, as clearly shown by the day's 
experiences, proves that women will 
improve ¢onditions, and that they are 
a force which will be beneficial in pol- 
Wherever the women served as 
judges and clerks of election they 
proved a success. Likewise in every 
precinct their presence was for good, 
and in no precinct did it work any 
harm or evil. 

“The large registration of women 
was no surprise to me, and I look for 
a repetition of the large registration 
March 17. Any one who had seen 
the large crowds of women at the 
various meetings throughout the city 
knew what was coming.” 


ities. 





Under the auspices of the Congres 
sional Committee of the National’ 
‘American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, a big mass meeting has been ar 
| ranged in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 
15, to celebrate the joint birthdays of 
Susan B. Anthony and Dr. Shaw. Dr. 





Shaw will be the principal speaker. 





Photograph by G. V. Buek, 


it was all in all a triumphant day 

for the women and by the women. 
Young and Old Were Alert 

Women of twenty-one years, bright 
and vigorous in the flush of youth, 
registered their names side by side 
with other women past the three 
score and ten mark, bent with the 
weight of years, their whitened hair 
and dimming eyes betraying the age 
that was belied by the vigor with 
which they walked inte the polling 
places, the alert eagerness with which 
they exercised their right of fran- 
chise. 


All Women Sisters 


Many of them had been waiting, 
hoping, fighting, -praying, working 
for the chance for more than half a 
century, and now that they have it 
they are glad and thankful, so glad 
that more than one of them wept 





Chicago’s enthusiastic army of wom- 





silently as she replied to the ques- 





Washington, PD. ©. 
Working women on their way to ask President Wilson to support equal suffrage are shown on the steps of the 
White House. They carry posters with quotations from the Presiden t’s book “The New Freedom.” 


Several hundred laundry workers 
and their friends attended the meeting 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. at 
Headquarters last Sunday afternoon. 
Mrs. Glendower Evans gave a most in- 
teresting account of the working wom- 
en’s deputation to President Wilson. 
Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan presid- 
ed, and Arthur M. Huddell told how 
women, led by Judge Ben B. Lindsay, 
had cleared the moral and industrial 
atmosphere in Denver. 





tions asked by the judges and clerks. 

Seal and sable, moleskin and 
ermine stood shoulder to shoulder in 
some precincts with coats that at 
their best were not elegant and now 
are threadbare and worn. Often the 
plumes of beautiful hats found no 
match in the shawl that covered head 
and shoulders of the less fortunate 
neighbor. But the great leveler, the 
great commoner, the ballot, had made 
them all sisters. 
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PROSTITUTES ID 
NOT GO TO POLL 
Few Registered in Chicago Red 


Light District—Woman Nurse 
Amuses Babies 


be) teen ‘ 
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Few women registered in the red 
light precincts of Chicago. The prin- 
cipal district is the nineteenth and 
twentieth precincts in the First Ward, 
the stronghold of “Hinky Dink” Kenna 
and “Bath house John” Coughlin, Only 
eighteen women registered in the 
nineteenth and only eleven in the 
twentieth. 


Another feature of the registration 
was the way in which babies were 
cared for. Nurseries scattered through- 
out the city afforded an opportunity 
for mothers to leave their children 
while they registered. Miss Kate 
Adams, Progressive committeeman in 
the First Ward, took a nurse with her 
when she started out in an automo- 
bile to get women to register. The 
nurse was equipped with rattles and 
stick candy, and wherever a mother 
complained that she could not leave 
home because of her children the 
nurse stayed and amused them until 
the mother returned, There were 
many brief “squalls,” but the system 
worked well. 

Some of the women took their 
babies to the polls. In the first pre- 
cinct of the Seventeenth Ward Mrs. 
Amelia Szenkewicz brought with her 
a huagry infant. The baby was cry- 
ing when the mother entered the poll- 
ing place. The woman judge of elec- 
tion, after Mrs. Szenkewicz had been 
sworn and while she was answering 
the customary questions, asked what 
was the matter with the little one 
“She’s hungry,” replied Mrs. Szenke- 
wicz. “Feed it,” said the judge, and 
the mother did. 





A big suffrage mass meeting was 
held recently in South Philadelphia— 
the first,in that section. The fact that 
Senator Edwin Vare actually backed 
and arranged for the meeting, and re- 
quested that Miss Mary E. Bakewell, 
of Pittsburgh, be one of the speakers, 
to say nothing of the brass band and 
committee from the three political 
parties booming the meeting, drew a 
tremendous crowd. At least 3500 per- 
sons were seated in the hall. Sena- 
tors and representatives who voted for 
the suffrage bill last year had seats 





of honor on the platform. 





An attempt to leave school suffrage 
for women out of the proposed new 
charter in White Plains, N. Y., has 
failed. Both the suffrage club and the 
Federation sent protests to the Char- 
ter Committee, and they were heeded. 
“In a conservative community such as 
this,” writes a correspondent, “where 
the women never before asserted their 
wishes on public questions, this is a 
great triumph.” 





The white slave question will be 
considered at a meeting to be held by 
the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. in Ford 
Hall on the evening of Feb 25. Mrs. 
Marion Craig Wentworth will read 
from “My Little Sister,” by Elizabeth 
Robins, and “Our Friends the Antis,” 
by Mary Shaw. Rose Livingston of 
New York, famous for her remarkable 
rescue work in Chinatown, will speak. 
Reserved seats, from 25 cents to $1, 
are now for sale at 585 Boylston 
street. 







NEWS NOTES: 


President Wilson has signed the 
Kenyon bill abolishing Washington's 
segregated ristrict? 








The third annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Suffrage Confer- 
ence will be held in Des Moines, Ia., 
March 29, 30 and 31. 





The Philadelphia school board has 
made the salary of Miss Puncheon, 
principal of the Girls’ High School, the 
same as that of her male predecet >r. 
At first they voted to make it $2,000 
less. 5 





i. for the suffrage dance to ve 
given at the Copley Plaza on Feb. 18 
may be had at Massachusets Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston Street, or from 
any member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Price, $2. 

Remember that the legislative hear- 
ing on woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts will be held before the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments on 
Feb. 16, at 10.30 A. M.. and 7.30 P. M. 
If you hope for a seat, come early. 








Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado addressed the New York 
State Senate last week. It was said 
by the New York Times to be the first 
time since 1848, when Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton spoke, that a woman had been 
given this opportunity. 

The speakers for suffrage at the re- 
cent legislative hearing in New Jersey 
were Rabbi Wise, Mrs. Desha Breck- 
inridge and Mrs. Minnie J, Reynolds. 
Letters were read by Mrs. Everett 
Colby from the Governors of Kansas 
and Wyoming. 





The University of Rochester, N. Y., 
is erecting two new buildings. One 
of them will be called the Susan B. 
Anthony Building. This University 
also has some scholarships which bear 
her name, and were given in memory 
of her work for women. J, 





Mrs. Pankhurst is said to have 
played another trick on the London 
police on Feb. 10, when, after speaking 
to a crowd from an upper window, she 
announced that she would come down 
into the street. Among the women 
who came out was one dressed as Mrs. 
Pankhurst, whom the police prompt- 
ly arrested, only to find their mistake 
at the station. 





The Foley bill, providing for two 
women watchers in each New York 
election district when the woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendment is 
voted on, has passed the Assembly. 
When it came up in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Foley asked that it be amended so 
as to require that one of the women 
shall be a suffragist and the other an 
“anti.” 





It is interesting to note that the five 
States which have an eight-hour day 
for women employed in various occu- 
pations are all full suffrage States— 
California and Washington by legisla- 
tion in 1911; Colorado by vote of the 
people in 1912; Arizona by statute in 
1913, and Oregon by regulation of the 
new Industrial Welfare Commission in 
1913.--Women Lawyers’ Journal. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw will speak in a 
great many Southern cities. Between 
Feb. 20 and 28 she will be in Texas, 
where she will probably fill engage- 
ments in Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, 
Waco, and perhaps Austin. She has 
tentative engagements in New Or- 
leans for March 2, Jacksonville, Fila., 
March 3 and 4; Columbus, Ga., March 
5 and 6; Tuscaloosa, Ala., March 7. 
On March 9 and 10 there will be a 
conference of the National Board in 
Birmingham, Ala., and a mass meet- 
ing in Atlanta, March 11. Dr. Shaw is 
also engaged in Columbia, S. C. 





The Woman Suffrage Party lately 
finished ten days’ successful work in 
Roxbury, Mass., under the manage- 
ment of Miss Mabel Willard, with a 
suffrage shop and speeches every 
afternoon and evening. Collections 
and food sales came within 96 cents 
of covering all expenses. The Party 
gave an entertainment in Ward 8, 
Boston, with the play, “How the Vote 
Was Won,” and addresses in English 
by Maud Wood Park and Rabbi Fieis- 
eher and in Yiddish by Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman, It went off finely. 
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GOOD MONTH FOR 
BAY STATE WORK 


Mrs. Pinkham Reports Several 
New Leagues to Massachusetts 
Organization 





A fine month’s organization work 
was reported by Mrs. Pinkham at the 
last board meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. Suffrage leagues have 
been formed in Chicopee, New Bed- 
ford, Gloucester, Ipswich, Lynn and 
Weliesley. The Manchester commit- 
tee has become a League, and commit- 
tees have been formed in Methuen 
and Lawrence. The two suffrage or 
ganizations of Worcester have under- 
taken the organization of Worcester 
County, and the Brookline League that 
of Norfolk County. Several other 
leagues have undertaken to organize 
one or more nearby towns. 

There are now 65 members of ths 
Campaign Committee from 94 different 
representative districts. Two meet 
ings have been held, one of the west- 
ern division in Springfield on Jan. 15, 
and one of the eastern division in 
Roston on Jan, 22. 

The Organization Committee has as- 
sisted local committees in arranging 
meetings in the following places: 
New Bedford two meetinge were held 
on the same day, afternoon and even 
ing, reachng about 200. Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans and Miss Para Smith 
spoke. In Marblehead Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley spoke to an audience of 
125. In Lawrence Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park addressed an audience of about 
700 in High School Hall. 

A sample set of literature has been 
sent to each League, with the request 
that it be displayed at all meetings 
and a special effort be made to in- 
crease the sale of literature. 

Mrs. Kelley has prepared an outline 
for the study of suffrage, which will 
soon be ready for the Leagues. 





The Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at a recent meeting enthusias- 
tically passed a resolution presented 
by Mrs. Clara B. Arthur requesting 
the police commissioner to appoint 
three women to the police force. 





Woman suffragists went to the 
Rhode Island State House Feb. 10 and 
made a “button-hole campaign.” 
While the members of the Legislature 
were gathering preparatory to the 
opening of the day’s session the wom- 
en held a council and then proceeded 
to the individual legislators. Their 
plans were well formed, each woman 
interviewing certain members, and 
most of the assemblymen were asked 
personally to support the suffrage 
measure. The leaders of the delega- 
tion were Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, 
Mrs, Lebaron B. Colt, Mrs. Carl Barus 
and Mrs. Sarah M, Algeo. 





For a year the suffragists in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., had been promised an 
opportunity to address the Chamber 
of Commerce on equal suffrage. The 
date was finally set and a speaker 
engaged for Feb. 10. Then the cham- 
ber elected new officers. According to 
a correspondent, its new president, a 
prominent brewer, had last year de- 
clared himself against suffrage be- 
cause “the women would put me out 
of business.” The engagement for a 
suffrage speaker for Feb. 10 was im- 
mediately cancelled. Poughkeepsie 
suffragists are now trying to move 
public opinion to demand a recon- 
sideration. 





The National Woman Suffrage Pub- 
lishing Company, authorized at the 
National Convention in Washington, 
D. C., was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York on Jan. 
22. The entire work of the National 
Association’s literature department 
has been taken over by the publishing 
company, which has an authorized 
capital of $50,000. In exchange for 
stock-in-trade and good-will, the com- 
pany has transferred $26,000 worth of 
its capital stock to the National Asso- 
ciation, the dividends to be paid to the 
National Association. The remaining 
$24,000 is being sold at $10 per share. 
The directors of the new company are 
Miss Marie Virginia Smith, Business 
Manager; Mrs. Raymond Brown, Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, Mrs. H. Edward Dreier, Miss 
Esther G. Ogden, Miss Helen Potter, 
Miss Mary Ely (appointed, but not ac- 
cepted) and Miss Elinor Byrns, Ed- 
itor. 





QUESTION ' BOX 


Question: Kindly tell inquirer 
through your columns what const!l- 
tutes the cat and mouse act existing 
in England. Subscriber. 

Answer: Home Secretary Mc- 
Kenna’s bill, popularly known as the 
Cat and Mouse Bill, provides that a 
prisoner serving sentence who enters 
upon a hunger strike and reaches the 
point where life is endangered, may 
be temporarily released from prison, 
but on’ recovering a sufficient degree 
of health must be returned to prison 
to serve the unexpired term. This 
act permits forcible feeding. Mr. Mc 
Kenna, at the time of the introduc- 
tion of his bill said: “I look upon 
hunger strikes as of a very temporary 
nature. I want the power of releas- 
ing a prisoner without a pardon with 
the sentence remaining alive.” The 
brutality of the enforcement of the 
Cat and Mouse Act Law called forth 
a storm of protest from all classes of 
society in England, but the law is 
still in force. 
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Question: In what States do wom- 
en get equal pay with men for equal 
work? 

Answer: Wyoming, Utah and Cali- 
fornia. have laws granting equal pay 
for equal work to men and women 
teachers. It is the law in these 
States and the custom in Colorado 
and the other suffrage States that 
women teachers shall receive the 
same pay as men when they do work 
of the same grade. New York City 
also passed such a law after six years 
of hard work, while in the suffrage 
States the same result has followed 
almost automatically. 

According to recent press de- 
spatches hereafter men and women 
teachers in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati will have equal pay and priv- 
ileges. 

It is also interesting to note that in 
Australia the Public Service Act pro- 
vides that men and women in the 
public service of the Commonwealth 
shall receive equal pay for equal 





work. 

Question: What effect has the 
women's vote in California had on the 
license question? eG. &. 

Philadelphia. 

Answer: One query about the ef- 


fect of the women’s vote on the li- 
cense question in California is an- 
swered in the issue of “The Pacific,” 
Dec. 4, 1912: “Since our local option 
law went into effect 818 saloons have 
been closed in central and northern 
California. Two years ago we had 
but 200 dry towns irf®all California; 
today we have about 675.” Also ac- 
cording to the same authority: On 
Nov. 5, 1912, the voters of central and 
northern California closed by their 
ballots all the saloons in 85 towns. In 
all about 300 saloons were closed by 
ballot Nov. 5. 

Saloons were voted out of Willows, 
the county seat of Glenn County, by 
an overwhelming majority. The dry 
vote was almost two to one. Long 
Beach has a clear cut strong prohibi- 
tion ordinance and Catalina voted 
“dry.” 

Los Angeles has % dry cities and 
5 wet ones. 

The College Eyual Suffrage League 
says that the local option measure de- 
feated in San Francisco was full of 
“jokers.” It was defeated because it 
sought to make the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition grounds dry and prevent 
foreign exhibitors from selling or 
giving away wines. 

It has also been stated that this 
local option amendment professed te 
aim at making “dry” units in rest- 
dence districts, but that the city had 
been gerrymandered so as to include 





UNDERWOOD TELLS 
PARTY’S STAND 


Democratic House Leader Says 
Members Stand Pat on Old 
States’ Rights Theory 


Representative Oscar W. Under- 
wood, leader of the Democratic party 
in the National House of Representa- 
tives, is opposed to taking a vote on 
the suffrage resolution. His statement 
was made in connection with the cou- 
sideration of an amendment to ihe 
Burnett Immigration Bill aimed at mifl- 
itant suffragists. 

During the discussion Representa- 
tive Lenroot, a Republican of Wiscon- 
sin, alluded to the action of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and said that it would 
deprive the woman suffrage leaders of 
a chance to be heard on their plea for 
a constitutional amendment on won.- 
an suffrage. 

Mr. Underwood declared himseif 
amazed at this statement, and said, 
“The gentleman knows the Judiciary 
Committee has been vested for many 
years with jurisdiction over this very 
question, and it has repeatedly grant- 
ed hearings to women as to whether 
legislation shall be passed, submit 
ting to the States a constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage.” 

Mr. Underwood said that he was at 
one time a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and he recalled a heariag 
given to Susan B. Anthony. He no- 
ticed that during the entire time the 
gentleman's party was in charge of 
this House it refused to report a suf- 
frage resolution. “The proposition 
that came before the Democratic cat- 
cus was merely to provide for a new 
committee, giving jurisdiction to the 
new committee, which jurisdiction is 
already possessed by one of the ablest 
committees of this House. This com- 
mittee has had such jurisdiction al- 
most since the beginning of the Gov 
ernment. There is no objection on the 
part of these ladies as to what com- 
mittee they shall go before. They 
wanted their legislation reportee and 
thought they could not get it reported 
from the committee in charge, so they 
wanted to create a new committee. 
That is all there is to it. It is not a 
question of taking from them the right 
to be heard.” 

“Will the gentleman, as leader of 
the majority,” Mr. Lenroot then asked, 
“use his influence in the House for a 
report of that resolution so that we 
may have an opportunity here to vote 
on it?” 

“T would not do so, because [ am 
not in favor of it,” answered Mr. Un- 
derwood. “If there is one fundamen- 
tal principle that my party stands for 
{t is local self-government. If the 
Democratic party stands for one thing 
above all others, it is that the right 
of franchise should be governed by 
the States of the Union and not by the 
National Government.” 


PREMIER ROBLIN 
GIVES OUT NEWS 
Manitoba Head Says that Ameri- 


can Women Shrink from Polls 
Like Pestilence 














Sir Rodmond Roblin, premier of 
Manitoba, recently told a delegation 
from the Political Equality League of 
Winnipeg that he is absolutely op- 
posed to woman suffrage. He denied 
that politics is corrupt, saying that in 
thirty years’ personal experience he 
had never obtained knowledge of the 
faintest shadow of corruption. On 
the other hand, he said that in the 
United States enfranchised women 
shrank from the polls as from a pes- 
tilence! 

The deputation from the Political 
Equality League was an inftuential 
one, the speakers including Mrs. 
McClung, president of the League; 
Dr. Mary Crawford, Alderman R. A. 
Rigg, Roderick McKenzie, secretary 
of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. E. Kelly, president of 
the W. C. T. U., and the Rev. W. R. 
Martiensson. 





with each residential unit a section 
of the Exposition grounds or of the 
business district, where it was re- 
garded as impracticable to enforce a 
“dry” policy. For further articles on 
the splendid work of the California 
women voters see files of the Wom- 
an’s Journal for June 14, 1913; Oct. 
11 and 18, 1913. 
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FLORIDA WORKERS 
GO ON RECORD 


State Federation of Labor En- 
dorses Equal Suffrage — Senti- 
ment Keeps Growing Fast 








The Florida Federation of Labor is 
the latest of the long list of State Fed- 
erations to go on record for woman 
suffrage. 

Equal rights sentiment is growing 
fast in Florida. At a recent meeting 
of the Equal Franchise League in Jack- 
sonville, Judge W. W. Anderson of the 
Municipal Court said: “There is no 
reason why women should not have 
this right, and there is no man who has 
ever produced one single logical argu- 
ment against it. We may just as well 
get used to it now, for equal franchise 
is coming in the South, in the whole 
country, and in Florida soon.” 


NEWARK MEETING 
SIGNIFICANT 


Jane Addams Heard for First 
Time—Wilson League Honors 
Senator Shafroth 











Jane Addams made her first suffrage 
speech in New Jersey on Feb. 11, in 
Newark, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Political Union of that city. 
The auditorium, which was sold out 
days in advance, was brilliantly dec- 
orated. The eight boxes were occu- 
pied by the Passaic, Morristown, Nut- 
ley, Ridgewood, Westfield and Maple- 
wood branches of the Union, the Pas- 
saie Branch filling three boxes. 

John F. Shafroth, U. 8. Senator from 
Colorado, was the other speaker. Sen- 
ator Shafroth, who is a_ well-known 
figure in the Democratic party, was 
met at the train by a committee of 
five gentlemen representing the Wil- 
son League of Newark. They enter- 
tained him at dinner, escorted him to 
the Auditorium, occupied seats on 
the platform, and afterward escorted 
him to the train. Members of the 
committee were John L. Armitage, 
president of the League; John V. 
Difenthaler, William McT@gue, mem- 
ber of the county board of elections; 
Bernard Terlinde and Patrick J. Do- 
lan, judge of the Juvenile Court. This 
is the first time that such an atten- 
tion has been paid to a_ suffrage 
speaker in New Jersey. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Mina C. 
Van Winkle, who is at her winter 
home in Nassau, Mrs. M. J. Reynolds, 
the secretary of the Union, presided. 


CHILD-BEARING 
MAY COST JOB 


New York Appellate Court 
Changes Married Teacher De- 
cision in Peixotto Case 








Justici Seabury’s writ of mandamus 
restoring ‘re Bridget Peixotto to her 
place asa ‘ucher in a New York pub- 
He school was dismissed last week by 
the Appellate Division. This action 
gives the Board of Education the right 
to remove married women teachers 
who have the temerity to bear chil- 
dren. 

“It appears to be broadly contended 
by her counsel,” said Justice Laughlin, 
who wrote the opinion for the Appel- 
late Division, “that in no circum- 
stances is the Board of Education war- 
ranted in removing a married woman 
teacher on account of absence from 
schoo! through illness incident to bear- 
ing a child, no matter how long such 
illness incapacitates her from _ per- 
forming her duties as a teacher. That 
is @ doctrine to which we cannot sub- 
scribe, for we think that, while the 
defendant is vestéd with the authority 
to excuse a teacher on the ground of 
illness, it may in some circumstances 
find that absence for alleged illness 
constitutes neglect of duty.” 





The Mississippi House of Represen- 
tatives that refused recently to pass 
the suffrage amendment will have to 
overrule its committee if it changes 
the age of protection for girls from 12 
to 18 years. The committee refused 
to report the bill favorably, and the 
Yazoo Sentinel says that it thereby 
“emphasizes the need of woman suf- 
frage in Mississippi.” 





The Congressional Union has askei 
for a hearing before the U. 8S. Judici- 
ary Committee, probably in March, in 
behalf of the suffrage amendment. 
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LINCOLN HONORED 





Lirtoln’s birthday has been widely celebrated during the 
past week. Every year, at a larger number of these celebrations 


the fact is recalled that Lincoln was the first prominent public 
man in the United States to come out in behalf of votes for 
women. In a‘ letter to his constituents, published in the San 
gamon County Journal in 1836, he declared himself in favor of 
suffrage for all citizens who possessed certain qualifications, “by 
no means excluding females.” Lincoln may be called the fathe: 
of all the Men’s Leagues for Woman Suffrage. 

Next @eek the birthday of Susan B. Anthony will be cele 
brated. Year by year this day is more widely kept. The world 
is gradually coming to recognize that the cause to which Miss An 
thony devoted her long life is an integral part of the great move 
ment for hun an freedom, to which Washington and Lincoln and 
all the old worthies did service in their day and generation. Ou 
best tribute to her memory will be to carry her life work on 
ward to victory. A. 8. B. 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION BILL 


There has been so much discussion over the literacy test in 
the new immigration bill and the clause which might make 
trouble with Japan that other provisions of the bill have passed 
with too little scrutiny. According to the press reports, one 
clause proposes to bar out “persons who advocate the unlawful 
destruction of property,” and also members of any organiza- 
tion that advocates it. 

The great majority of American suffragists disapprove of the 
destruction of property advocated by Mrs. Pankhurst in her 
struggle with the British authorities; but our suffragists of 
every stripe were practically unanimous in thinking it an outrage 
that she should be excluded from the United States when for- 
eign revolutionary leaders of many nationalities were freely ad- 
mitted, although they had often been concerned in much more 
serious violence than any committed by the suffragettes. Presi- 
dent Wilson also held that Mrs. Pankhurst ought to be ad 
mitted, and under his advice the order for her deportation was 
reversed. 

The present bill would keep out not only Mrs. Pankhurst, but 
the mildest and most obscure members of her society, who have 
never committed any violence. A number of these have come 
to America from time to time to visit relatives or on business, 
and neither she nor they have ever been responsible for the 
smallest damage to property in the United States. It would be 
ridiculous for our government to bar-out women who are not 
excluded from any other country in the civilized world. 








But this clause, while aimed ostensibly at the suffragettes, will 
be much wider in its application. If passed without amend- 
ment, it will go far to destroy the time-honored right of asylum 
for political refugees which has been one of this country’s 
proudest boasts. From Russia to Mexico, no revolutionary up- 
rising goes forward without more or less destruction of prop- 
erty, and there is hardly a revolutionary organization that at 
one time or another has not committed or encouraged such 
acts. The proposed bill would keep out not only Emmeline 
Pankhurst, but Catherine Breshkovsky. It would have kept out 
many distinguished Irishmen and patriots of half a dozen other 
nationalities who have come to America during the last half 
century—some of them to address immense audiences and go 
back, others to settle here and become respected citizens. If 
this bill had been law, Garibaldi could not have entered the 
United States. If England had had a similar law, no one who 
took part in the Boston Tea Party could ever have visited the 
British Isles afterward. 





There are other objectionable clauses in the bill. In my per- 
sonal opinion it is a mistake to insert a blanket declaration that 
no one shall be admitted who advocates assassination of pub- 
lic officials, no matter what the circumstances or the provocation. 


new immigration bill, 
of the United States—for no doubt they all approved of the 
colonel’s taking off—while the colonel himself, if he were still 
living, would be free to enter. 


for which there is no legal redress. 


ally pardoned every one of them. Political assassinations and 


at all.’”’ 


wa, . Ci: 


Louisiana offered a bill for a National Amendment in favor of 
uniform divorce laws. 


Mrs. Breshkovsky told us of a convention of teachers held in 
the Caucasus a few years ago to discuss an improved curriculum 
for the schools. A colonel whose troops were stationed in the 
city disapproved of teachers’ meetings, and ordered the women 
to disperse. A few of the more courageous teachers protested 
to him against his arbitrary action. The colonel, in a rage, 
said to his soldiers, “These women are yours,” and turned the 
whole teachers’ convention over to his troops to be outraged. 
Instead of being punighed for this he was promoted. The friends 
of the teachers had to take retribution into their own Lands; 


all those teachers would be barred out 


The late history of Russia is full of the blackest atrocities, 
After the Jewish massacres, 
in which thousands of persons openly took part, a few score 
were convicted of murder by the courts; and the Czar person- 


lynchings are inexcusable in a civilized country, where crimes 
can be punished in the regular and legal way; but in Russia 
lynch law is the only resource of outraged humanity. Wendell 
Phillips, in his noble address on “The Scholar in a Republic,” 
given at Harvard College in 1881, said that in a country with 
free speech and a free press reform was bound to win. He 
added: 

“In such a land he is doubly and trebly guilty who, except in 
some most extreme case, disturbs the sober rule of law and 
order. But such is not Russia. Dead silence, like that which 
reigns at the summit of Mt. Blanc, freezes the whole empire, 
long ago described as ‘a despotism tempered by assassination.’ 
The young girl whispers in her mother’s ear, under a ceiled 
roof, her pity for a brother knouted and dragged half dead into 
exile for his opinions. The next week she is stripped naked 
and flogged to death in the public square. * * * In such a 
land dynamite and the dagger are the necessary and proper 
substitutes fof"Faneuil Hall and the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
I can say nothing else and nothing less; no, not if every tile 
on Cambridge roofs were a devil hooting my words!” 





The new immigration bil! might well drop out also the clauses 
which debar from the United States people holding certain 
foolish opinions. The religious intolerance of the Middle Ages 
takes the form today of intolerance toward political, social and 
economic heterodoxy. These restrictions have proved ineffective 
in practice. The really dangerous and unscrupulous foreigner who 
comes here with a criminal purpose assumes any name or dis- 
guise that suits him, and swears without hesitation to his social 
and political orthodoxy. The honest and innocent holder of 
queer theories owns up to them and gets deported. But apart 
from their proved inefficiency, these tests based on opinion are 
vicious in principle. 

As Isabella says in “Measure for Measure,” “We punish 
acts, not thoughts.” There is law enough already to punish 
any one coming to the United States who commits a crime or 
incites others to do so; but what a man believes is his own 
affair. Speaking for herself, of course, and not for the Suffrage 
Association, the present writer hopes for the time when in our 
immigration laws we shall act upon the principle proclaimed 
by William the Silent in his defence of religious liberty: 
“Thoughts should pass toll free.” 

In the mean while those who do not wish to see the English 
suffragettes excluded would do well to write to their U. S. Sena- 
tors asking to have that clause in the immigration bill amended; 
and those who do not want political refugees deported should 
add a strong word against doing away with the right of asylum 
for the oppressed. To the English militants, deportation would 
be a mere inconvenience; to a friendless Russian refugee, it 
might be a matter of life or death. A. S. B. 


MRS. FAWCETT SEES GAINS 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, president of the non-mili- 
tant suffragists, writes in The Englishwoman that the suf- 
frage cause in England has shown “an extraordinarily rapid de 
velopment” during the past year. She names fourteen specific 
signs of progress: 

The adoption by the Labor party of a resolution instruct- 
ing the Labor members of Parliament to vote against any Dill 
widening the suffrage for men unless it includes women also; 
ihe great non-militant Pilgrimage, its warm reception in all 
parts of the country, and the $40,000 that it added to the suf- 
frage treasury; the adoption of woman suffrage in Illinois and 
Alaska; the action of the Norwegian Parliament in making 
full Parliamentary suffrage for women universal, with the ap- 
proval of all parties, after six years’ experience of a limited 
Parliamentary suffrage for women; the passage of the full 
suffrage bill for women in the lower house of the Danish Par- 
liament by a vote of 101 to 6; the mention of woman suffrage 
in Queen Wilhelmina’s spe4€®h at the opening of the Dutch 
Parliament; the reference to it as a movement now nearing 
its full fruition in the Annual Epistle issued by the Society 
of Friends (Quakers) in England; the evidence of the good 
results of equal suffrage given from the enfranchised countries 
ac the International Congress in Budapest; the support given 
te women’s claims at the recent Church of England Congress 
at Southampton; the strong resolution pressing for woman suf- 
frage and censuring the government for non-fulfilment of its 
promises on the subject, passed almost unanimously by the 
annual Trade Union Congress, representing 2,000,000 working 
men; the adoption of woman suffrage by the Ulster Unionist 
Council in its provisional constitution; the formation of the 
Liberal Woman Suffrage Union, pledged to support no Liberal 
candidates who are opposed to votes for women; and the or- 
ganization of a Liberal Men’s Association for Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Fawcett adds: “The little tricks of politicians seek- 
ing, in the words of Mrs. Chapman Catt, not to do today what 
they know they will have to do tomorrow, may postpone our 
victory, but success is certain. As John Bright said of the 
enfrancbisement of working men, ‘If we can’t win as fast as 
we wish, we know that in the long run our opponents can’t win 











A Southern woman writes in a private letter from Washing 
“The very next day after that State’s rights vote 
(in the Democratic caucus on woman suffrage) Ramsdell of 


Isn’t that the limit?” 








"| CALIFORNIA’S EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


In addressing audiences favorable to an eight-hour law for 
women anti-suffrage speakers often assert that in California the 
only woman »who worked against the passage of the eight-hour 
law was the president of a suffrage association. Gov. Johnson 
of California, in a recent address at Sacramento, named several 
laws which he said the suffragists took a leading part in ge. 
curing, and one of them was the eight-hour law. The official 


and no American jury would have found them guilty. Under our Forgan of the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 


in its issue of December, 1913, describes the California eight- 
hour law for women as “a law urged by suffragists.” It also 
publishes, without dissent and with seeming approval, a bitter 
attack upon the law from the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
says, in part: 

“No more stupid law was ever enacted. * * * Women 
have as much right to work as men, and are perfectly com- 
petent to fix their own working hours. A healthy wo can 
work with impunity as many hours as a healthy man iff work 
suitable for women to perform,” ete., ete. 

This article from the organ of the anti-suffagists is being 
copied by papers opposed to any eight-hour law for women as 
an argument against shortening women’s hours. 

In California Miss Maude Younger and a large number of 
other suffragists worked for the eight-hour law, and one woman, 
who was the president of a suffrage organization, worked 
against it—not as president, of course, but as an individual. 
On the other hand, a great many anti-suffragists worked against 
it. The Suffrage Associations, like the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions, are made up of persons who hold the most varied opin- 
ions on all questions except suffrage. In both camps there are 
some advocates of the eight-hour law and some opponents of it. 
But if California is any criterion—and the case seems to be 
much the same im other States—most of the persons working 
for shorter hours and better industrial conditions for women 
are suffragists, and most of the persons working against these 
improvements are opposed to the ballot for women. A.S8.B. 


ANOTHER 8-HOUR CLAUSE 


The speakers whom the opponents of equal rights put for- 
word to argue that the ballot would be of no use to the work- 
ing woman are often the last persons who can appropriately 
make that plea. One of these is Miss Lucy Price of Ohio. The 
attitude of suffragists and anti-suffragists toward the eight-hour 
bill in Ohio was the subject of a letter to the Detroit Times of 
March 28, 1913, by James Henderson, former president of the 
Columbus (O.) Trade and Labor Council. It was called out 
by what he described as the “misleading statements” made by 
Miss Price in her anti-suffrage talks in Michigan, Mr. Henderson 
wrote: 

“Miss Price speaks of the trade unionists (in Ohio), and adds 
that the workers voted against the suffrage plank for fear of 
defeating the woman's eight-hour bill. This measure was de- 
feated by the same gang that gloried in the defeat of the equal 
suffrage plank. The woman’s eight hour bill came up again in 
January, 1913, before the Ohio Legislature, and the supporters 
of woman suffrage were out in force to support it, while the 
people that Miss Bronson and Miss Price represent were there 
to oppose the passage of the bill. I was president of the Co- 
lumbus Federation of Labor for three years and a resident of 
Ohio for thirteen. For six years the members of organized la- 
bor have begged the legislative body of Ohio for an eight-hour 
work-day for women, and to the members of the suffrage party 
they owe their strength, and to the opponents their defeat.” 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


It is announced that the Unionist (Conservative) party in 
England has decided to try to stave off the passage of the Irish 
Home Rule bill by systematic disorder and rioting in Parlia- 
ment, so as to make the transaction of business impossible. 
Strong disapproval of this policy is expressed; but no one has 
suggested that it shows the unfitness of all men to vote, or 
even of all Conservatives. It is interesting to remember that 
the opponents of woman suffrage in Parliament are most of 
them Conservatives, and for years they have been saying tkat 
the lawless and disorderly behavior of a few women shows the 
unfitness of the feminine sex for the ballot. 


THE PLAYERS’ LEAGUE 


Lady Forbes-Robertson and Miss Adeline Bourne, who or- 
ganized the Actresses’ Franchise League in England, were 
guests of honor at a reception given in Boston this week by Mrs. 
Guy Currier, President of the Players’ League for Woman Suf- 
frage. This League was organized by Mrs. Richard Bennett and 
Miss Webster just before Christmas. It has an affiliated branch 
in New York with 240 members. The Players’ League is made 
up of both men and women. It is going to take in playwrights, 
critics and managers, as regular members, and amateurs and 
husbands and wives of regular members are eligible as affiliated 
members. Later it is hoped to organize groups of artists and 
musicians. Both Lady Forbes-Robertson and Miss Adeline 
Bourne have joined it. At the meeting at Mrs. Currier’s, Miss 
Bourne explained the causes of militancy in England. The 
Actresses’ League in England is just now admitting a group of 
men. In our Players’ League, men have been admitted from the 
beginning. 























Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky’s seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated in Paris a few days ago by a big meeting in the hall of 
the Sociétés Savantes. More than 1200 Russian men and women 
gathered to do her honor. A sketch of her heroic Hfe was given 
ly E. Roubanovitch, after which there were letters and speeches, 
warmly applauded, from distinguished friends of freedom in 
many different countries. Keir-Hardie was among them. More 
than a hundred letters and telegrams: were received from differ- 
ent cities of Europe. 


The Writers’ League for Woman Suffrage met at the College * 
Club, Boston, last Thursday, and was addressed by Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park. Miss Louie Stanwood is the leader. The member- 
ship includes Percy Mackaye, Josephine Peabody Marks, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, Mrs. Virginia Remnitz, Miss Ellen Deland, Mrs. 


Inez Haynes Gillmore, Miss Anne Cheney, Beulah Dix Flebbe and 


many others. 
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ONSERVING THE CHILDREN 


The infant death rate in Australia, as well as in New Zea- 
land, has been steddily going down ever since equal suffrage 
was granted. Under the title “The Renascence of Chivalry,” 
Margaret Hodge in The Vote of Jan. 16, 1914, contrasts the 
laws of Australia relating to women with those of Great Britain, 
showing how much more favorable those of Australia are in 
various respects owing to legislative changes that have been 
made since women obtained the ballot. She adds: 

“The same care that is shown for women is apparent in the 
legislation for children, and the steady annual decrease in in- 
fant mortality in Australia (from 10.3 per cent. in 1901 to 6.8 
per cent. in 1911) is due in part to the excellent instruction in 
mothercraft in the schools and the careful legislation concern- 
ing dairies.” (In England a pure milk bill has been crowded out 
year after year, the Prime Minister declaring that all the time 
of Parliament was needed for more pressing measures). 

In New Zealand trained nurses are sent around to give in- 
struction to every mother, in city or country, on the care of 
babies and the best way to keep them in good health. Mar- 
garet Hodge adds: 

“Child labor is practically banished from Australia and New 
Zealand. * * * I have not space to dwell upon the numerous 
laws which have improved women’s economic position, but the 
table of statistics of wages from 1901 to 1911 shows how steadily 
women’s wages have risen since they became responsible citi- 
zens, In these Greater Britains capitalists are not piling up 
profits from the labor of the sweated women and starving the 
potential and actual mothers of the race.” A. S. B. 


IN A SPIDER’S WEB 


Every woman lives in a spider’s web of politics. The bread 
that she puts on the table, the milk in the coffee, are governed 
in price and quality by government inspection. The pure food 
department of the government is directed by a politician, 
through laws passed by political men. A woman steps out of 
her door to go to the court house to pay her property tax. This 
amount may be high or low, just as the business efficiency of 
those expending the revenue for the public welfare is good or 
bad. The street car company charges her from three to five 
cents for hauling her to the court house, according to the fran- 
chise which the politicians who sit in council have granted to 
the service corporation. A similar franchise governs the amount 
per thousand for gas, which the gas bill in her pocket calls for. 
The garbage in her back yard depends on the whim of the poli- 
tician. The street light at the corner has the same hand at the 
switch key. The very necessities of life are juggled and influ- 
enced by governmental laws, and the political system.—Every- 


woman, 











THE GENTLE ANTI 


The next time that any. opponent of equal rights charges the 
suffragists with using discourteous language, call his (or her) 
attention to the somewhat vitriolic resolutions just adopted by 
the District of Columbia Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage at a meeting where Mrs. John W. Weeks presided. ‘The 
resolutions were offered by Mrs. William Cogswell: 

“Whereas, the woman's suffrage organizations have for the 
past year maintained their headquarters in the National Capital, 
intruding their unwelcome presence on an orderly and law-abid- 
ing community, and creating an atmosphere of noisy unrest and 
discontent, as well as causing injury to the fair name of Wash- 
ington; and 

“Whereas, the suffragists are maintaining in this city a paid 
lobby whose sole and exclusive purpose it is to employ every 
means to influence our national lawmakers in the passage of 
such legislation as is demanded of them by the suffragists, irre- 
spective of the wishes of that overwhelming majority of men 
and women who are unalterably opposed to their revolutionary 
aims; and 

“Whereas, the suffragists use every opportunity to harass, 
threaten and continually ‘nag’ the President of the United 
States and members of Congress in their efforts to secure leg- 
islation; and 

“Whereas, the suffragists, in so doing, seriously retard and in- 
terfere with the prompt dispatch of public business of the most 
vital importance to the nation; and 

“Whereas, legislation as demanded by the suffragists from 
the Congress belongs within the prerogatives of the States; and 

“Whereas, the public conduct of the suffragists is undignified 
and unwomanly, and therefore subversive of good morals; there 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, and it is hereby resolved, That the District As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage, and representing self- 
respecting and ‘patriotic womanhood, places itself on record as 
condemning in the strongest terms the aims of the suffragists 
and the means employed by them to attain these aims as un- 
womanly, unpatriotic and detrimental to the welfare of the na- 
tion in that they tend to weaken constituted authority, under- 
mine the home and destroy Christian citizenship.” 

It will be remembered that no anti-suffrage organization in 
the country passed any resolution condemning the lawless 
actions of the hundreds of hooligans who attacked a peaceful 
suffrage parade in Washington last March. 


FORCIBLE FEEDING 


Elizabeth Robins writes: 
“These prisoners for conscience sake—girls and white- 


haired women, are merely tortured to the verge of the grave, 
and then turned out wrecks of their former selves. I have} 
seen a girl go into prison young, blooming, looking twenty years 
old. I have seen her after her experience of forcible feeding. 
Not directly after, either, but at the end of some weeks of 
nursing back to life. And in broad day I did not recognize her. 
I thought in the bent figure and drawn face I was looking at 
someone of middle age who was a prematuresly old woman.” 








An American missionary in Persia (Dr. S. I. Moody) writes: 
“Ag a Chicago woman, I thank The Journal on behalf of Ella 
Flagg Young and for all your noble championship. May light 


and right sooh come to Persia!” 

Mrs. J. R. Carret of Cambridge writes: “I do not see how 
those who care for the cause or are interested in the consider- 
ation of the question get on without. the Journal.” 
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SOUTH BOOMS JOURNAL 


Southern States, including Kentucky, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Texas, West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia 
and Mississippi, are giving a great impetus to the cause these 
last few weeks by booming Tha Women’s Jurnal to an un- 
precedented extent. In obtaining subscriptions and selling The 
Journal the Southern States are doing a great work. Appar- 
ently the South is thoroughly aroused, and the rest of the coun- 
try will have to look to its laurels so far as suffrage activity is 
concerned. 

Mrs. Desha Breckenridge, President of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, has sent The Woman’s Juornal eight names 
of women who will push The Journal on a commission basis. 
Mrs. Breckenridge says she will send 17 more names of people 
who will work for The Journal in this way. Since all these will 
be names of active suffragists, and since they will, therefore, have 
the zeal and enthusiasm which the cause fosters, a great amount 
of additional work is to be expected from Kentucky. 

In sending a new subscriber's name, Mrs. George L. Dyer of 
Florida writes: “This woman is the only suffragist in a family 
of antis, and I hope she will find a needed supply of ammuni- 
tion in the pages of your most interesting paper. My husband 
and I look forward to the weekly coming of The Journal with the 
deepest interest, and are glad to learn from it what is really 
being done, for the daily press consistently suppresses, appar- 
ently, any favorable news, enlarging on things they think likely 
to prejudice the cause. Florida is waking up. In our county 
seat, five miles from here, there is a flourishing equal suffrage 
organization, and at the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Women's Clubs I was surprised and delighted to find almost 
every delegate an enthusiastic suffragist.” 

Mrs. Laura J. Stern, President of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, sends in four new subscriptions and says: 
“The Montgomery Equal Suffrage Association is pushing claims 
for The Woman’s Journal, and intends to put in a call for sub- 
scriptions at each meeting of the association, as we believe 
this is one of the best possible ways of getting members enthu- 
siastic for suffrage. Please advise whether you allow a com- 
mission on subscriptions taken by suffrage associations.” 

The names of 20 new subscribers have just been sent from 
Jackson, Tenn., by one of the devoted workers for suffrage. 
Jackson is one of the places that are helping the South to a 
conspicuous place in suffrage works. 

Miss Mary A. Mitchell of Florida writes in renewing her sub- 
scription: “I would not really enjoy life without having this 
paper to read. I send or give away every number, so that my 
friends may Lave an opportunity to become enlightened on the 
subject of suffrage for women.” 

Some suffragists of Monroe, La., are expecting to sell The 
Woman’s Journal every week at their meeting. They began 





selling on Feb. 13. 
Elizabeth H. Potter of Texas has just ordered twenty trial 


subscriptions for people in her State. 

Mrs. Mary L. Fisher of Alabama has just sent The Journal a 
large number of subscriptions. She reports splendid activity 
in the South. At a recent business meeting of their Suffrage 
League she says there were 96 members present, and the in- 
terest is so great that she knows the membership will increase 
rapidly. 

Mrs. F. W. Hossfield of North Carolina has just sent an order 
for three yearly subscriptions and one for four months. 

Faith W. Morgan, of Virginia, writes: “Thank you very 
much for the package of Journals. The express was 95c, which 
we thought not bad, as it is almost that on much smaller 
The Journals are a great help, and we 


parcels to New York. 
The few sub- 


are great believers in the good work they do. 
scriptions we get, I mean the small number, is not because 
we don’t try. When we once ‘get a subscriber we feel that 
they are being well taken care of, and that if The Journal 
doesn’t fetch them nothing will. Of course we have to break 
ground to get The Journal in. We most sincerely appreciate 
having a paper like The Journal to work all over the country; 
it is a very great pleasure to us also. Virginia is behind 
hand, but she will come along all right. We find that suffrage 
grows very fast indeed here, considering how backward they 
were about starting. We have a fine State president, Mrs. 
Valentine. Many thanks from us all.” 

Dr. Mary Alice Crehore of St. Louis, Mo., is active in getting 
subscriptions to 'The Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Charles E. Manley of West Virginia has just sent The 
Woman’s Journal nine subscriptions. This is another indica- 
tion of growth of interest- in the South. ° 


A WESTERN VIEW 


Anti-suffragists, like other Bourbons, learn nothing and 
forget nothing. Professor William T. Sedgwic'. in a new article 
against suffrage uses the same old, exploded fancies as his ante- 
diluvian precursors. Voting will “unsex women, break up the 
home, destroy chivalry,” and so on through the direful list. To 
those who live in suffrage States and actually witness its fine 
results such predictions sound ludicrous, but, for lack of any- 
thing better, the “antis” are obliged to use them.—The Oregonian. 


THEORY AND FACT 


A Fact: Last November the male voters of Massachusetts 
voted not to amend the State constitution so as to allow women 


to act as notaries public. 
A Theory: Miss Alice Hill Chittenden says that “women !n 


this country have every opportunity open to them in every line 
that is open to men.” 

















Mrs. M. S. Sanders of the Grand Traverse County Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Michigan has just sent 10 new subscribers 
to The Woman’s Journal. She says: “I feel sure this little mes- 
senger going into the homes of our country can do more for our 
cause than all our meetings, speakers and advertising pu: to 
It has stimulated me to work more often than any 
therefore I have concluded to make a special ef- 


’ 





gether. 
other agent; 
fort to spread it over the county. 


Mrs. Minor W. Monroe of Ohio writes: “The spirit moved 
me at a reception yesteraay to solicit a few friends to try The 
Woman's Journal for four months. None of them are particu- 
larly interested in woman suffrage, but I think they will be- 
come so on reading The Woman’s Journal. I obtained five, 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


Are you interested in our clocks, and in our plan to raise 
$100,000 in four years? Do you think it a tremendous under- 
t2king, and don’t you marvel that we have courage to begin it? 
Our courage means simply that we are ambitious for the cause. 
We see certain things that need to be done and we set out to do 
them, believing that the cause is worthy and that fhere is en- 
thusiasm and loyalty enough among the suffragists of this coun- 











try to accomplish wonders. Do you believe this, too? Then you 
will not sit back and say “The thing’s impossible,” but you will 
consider how you can help. 

Now, do you want to help us raise $100,000 for The Woman's 
Journal as a reserve fund, to be used only in cases of great 
necessity and urgency? . 

The plan is to raise $100,000 in four years, or sooner; that 
is, $25,000 a year. We expect to raise the $100,000 by having 
two groups of givers: First, one hundred men and women who 
will give $100 each, payable in sums of $25 per year for four 
years, or in a lump sum. Second, thousands of men and women 
who will give from $1 to $80, payable in sums of from 25 cents 
to $20 per year for four years, or in a lump sum, 

Although $100,000 is a kuge sum to set out to raise, it 1s 
not an impossible task, especially when one analyzes the plan 














, outlined, and especially when one reajizes the purpose for which 
it is raised. The plan is to raise the amount from groups giving 
as follows: 


100 persons each giving $100................ $10,000 
100 " " SE ee ee 8,000 
100 ” ai - i eckkeedubos saute 6,000 
100 “ “ * Detipinceteskenes 4,000 
1,000 - - = Bene sivekveiaeess 20,000 
3,000 ai ws ” Se rere 30,000 
6,000 " - PM Rs au uciwiiee setae 22,000 
$100,000 


The “nest-egg of $413 abov our $10,000 Lucy Stene fund 
has started the “second” hand c he first little clock, The first 
clock strikes 12 times, and there are $200 between strikes. The 








second clock strikes 10 times, and there are $2500 between 
strikes. The third clock strikes only four times, and there are 
$25,000 between strikes! 

As the first clock strikes 12, or $2,500, the sum reached will 
be recorded on the second clock and the second clock will then 
strike one, or $2,500. When the second clock has struck round 
the sum reached will be recorded on the third clock, which will 


l strike $25,000. 


If you are interested, and if you want to help, please begin 
pledging at once to move the “second” hand. If you want to do 
more than your Means will allow, communicate with us and we 
will tell you how to help most effectively. We shall have inter- 


esting announcements to make later. 
Agnes E, Ryan. 





Miss Charlotte Passmore of Minnesota writes: “The Welfare 
League of St. Paul and the Equal Suffrage Association of Min- 
neapolis have engaged a secretary and stenographer, and have 
hired an office and are raising $5,000 for State work. Also the 
Equal Suffrage Association has opened new headquarters, a big 
office and large audience hall in one of the best office bulld- 
ings.” Miss Passmore sends a list of new subscriptions nearly 


every week. 


~ FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
[fhe Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
fon established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 























whose names I enclose.” 
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TELLS OF STAND 
ON THE UNION 


National President Says Some 
Statements about Congression- 
al Work Need Correction 








The following letter from Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw is sent for publication 
in The Woman's Journal: 





Dear Member National Executive 
Council: 

You have recently received letters 
from two members of the Executive 
Council, Mrs. Leonard of Massachu- 
setts, and Mrs. Hepburn of Connecti- 
cut, in reference to the admission of 
the Congressional Union as an aux 
iliary member of the N. A. W. 8S. A.. 

Some of you have already voted on 
the question. For the benefit of those 
who have not voted, and for the fur- 
ther information of those who have 
voted, | am now presenting to you cer 
tain facts in answer to serious mis- 
statements in the letters from Mrs. 
Leonard and Mrs. Hepburn, both of 

whom, I am sure, would have written 
differently had they realized that they 
had been misinformed. 

Mrs. Leonard's letter 
main points made by Mrs. Hepburn 
and does it more briefly, therefore | 
will answer only her letter, taking 
each paragraph in sequence.* 

“Ag a member of the National 
Executive Council, I want to call the 
attention of the other members to 
the following facts: 

1. “Miss Paul’s report at the Con- 
vention, which contained a statement 
of her plan to make the Federal 
Amendment a party measure, and to 
oppose Democratic candidates for 
Congress in the suffrage States, was 
read and passed without opposition.’ 

Mrs. Leonard is mistaken in ealling 
the above a fact. It is not a fact. We 
have filed at Headquarters the steno 
graphic report of Miss Paul’s extem 
poraneous report at the Convention 
also the original copy of the brief 
notes from which Miss Paul made the 
report, and in neither of them is there 
any mention of opposing Democratic 
candidates for Congress in the suf 
frage States. 

2. “It was voted at the Convention 
that the Congressional Committee be 
retained, and there was at the time 
no suggestion of a change of policy 
or of the makeup of the Committee.” 

The motion to retain the committee 
was made by Mrs. Catt, and read as 
follows: “In view of the fact that 
most of the business must go before 
the Executive Council, I move that it 
is the request of the Convention that 
the Congressional Committee be con- 
tinued another year, but ‘that the 
Board of Officers shall, together with 
the committee, adjust matters so that 
all embarrassments for the rank and 
file shall be removed as to just what 
our relations shall be to these two 
bodies.” 

It seems that Mrs. Catt did at the 
time mean the continuance of the per- 
sonnel of the committee. Such a 
motion was unconstitutional, as Mrs. 
Catt herself promptly discovered. The 
constitution provides that all Stand- 
ing Committees shall be appointed by 
the National Board. Moreover, Mrs 
Catt authorizes me to say that she 
subsequently came to the conclusion 
that it was not desirable that Miss 
Paul should be chairman of the Con 
gressional Committee. This conclu 
sion was made after two interviews 
which Miss Paul herself sought with 
Mrs. Catt, and in which she explained 
her policy. 

“Since the adjournment of the Con- 
vention certain steps have been taken 
by the National Board. 

1. “The Chairman of the Congres 
sional Committee has been changed.” 

Correct. The Board voted, as its 
first step in carrying out Mrs. Catt’s 
motion in regard to separating the 
work of the Congressional Committee 
from the work of the Congressional 
Union, that the President of the Union 
should not be considered eligible for 
appointment as Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee. 

This was in view of the fact that 
Miss Paul stated at the Convention 
and at the following Executive Coun- 


covers. the 


interest was the Congressional Union, 
for she has, in “The Suffragist” and 
elsewhere, credited her entire year’s 
Congressional work to the Union 
rather than to the committee. 

2. “The policy of the Congressional 
Committee has been changed.” 

That is wholly untrue. The policy 
of the committee remains exactly 
what the policy of the National Asso 
ciation has always been, including 
last year’s policy. Miss Paul's an- 
nouncement of the policy of the Con- 
gressional Union for fighting the 
Democratic party as such, was not an- 
nounced previous to the Convention, 
nor at any business meeting of the 
Convéntion, much less adopted by the 
Convention. 

3. “There has been a public re- 
pudiation of the former committee 
and its methods.” 

Only three official statements on 
this subject have been given to the 
press since the Convention. One was 
given out a few days after the meet: 
ing of the Board, Dec, 9-11, and read 
as follows: 

“The officers of the National Ameri- 
can Suffrage Association at their last 
meeting voted to ask the following 
women to be members for the coming 
year of the Congressional Committee 
of the National Association: Miss 
Lucy Burns of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chair- 
man; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of 
New York, Miss Alice Paul of Morris- 
town, N. J.; Mrs. Desha Breckinridge 
f Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick of Chicago, Ill., and Mrs. Chas. 
Beard of New York. 

“Miss Burns has announced that 
she does not feel able to be Chairman 
of the committee, but will remain a 
member of it. Mrs. Catt is unable 
to be a member of the committee be- 
cause of the pressure of work which 
she has as president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and as chairman of the Empire State 
Campaign Committee. The officers of 
the National Association will there- 
‘ore choose shortly a chairman of the 
‘committee and a member to take the 
place of Mrs. Catt. 

“The plan of work as outlined for 
the coming year by the Board of 
Officers of the National Association 
‘s as follows: Inasmuch as there has 
leveloped a confusion in the minds 
of the public as to the functions otf 
‘he National Congressional Commit- 
‘ee and Congressional Union, an asso- 
ciation which was the spontaneous 
yutgrowth of interest in the National 
Suffrage Amendment, the members of 
the Congressional Committee having 
served as officers of the Congression. 
il Union, it has been decided that the 
president of the Congressional Union 
shall not be eligible for appointment 
as Chairman of the Congressional 
Committee; that there shall be a sep- 
aration of the names, also that separ- 
ite headquarters shall be used; that 
no funds shall be raised in the name 
of the Congressional Committee ex. 
cept for strictly committee business; 
that the accounts of the Congressional 
Committee shall be rendered through 
the National treasurer; that all plans 
made by the Congressional Commit- 
tee, and all press bulletins issued by 
the committee involving the policies 
of the National Association, shall be 
authorized by representatives of the 
National Board. 

“It has also been decided that a 
member of the Congressional Commit- 
tee shall report personally at all regu- 
lar meetings of the National Board; 
that money for the maintenance of 
the Congressional Committee head- 
juarters and one or more of the office 
staff in the headquarters shall be sup- 
plied by the National Association. 
Also that Congressional district organ- 
ization in the various States shall be 
carried out in co-operation with the 
State suffrage organizations by the 
Congressional Committee.” 

A second statement was given out 
after many suffragists had been wide- 
ly circularized by the Congressional 
Union, which appealed for money in 
terms so misleading that members of 
the National, in responding, thought 
they were contributing to the support 
of the work of the National Associa- 
tion. 

This statement read as follows: 

“Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president 


cil meeting that the work of the two|°f the National American Woman Suf- 


bodies could not be separated, and it 
was obvious that Miss Paul’s main 





frage Association, officially announced 
today that the National Association 
had not adopted the policy of work- 
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Constitution of the United States; and 
that the Congressional Union, which 
has announced such a policy, is not 
connected with the National Associa- 
tion at present, and therefore fs not 
in a position to represent the National 
Association in any way whatever. Dr. 
Shaw announced that the Congression- 
al Union was an affiliated branch of 
the National Association until Dec. 
31, when it asked to withdraw as an 
affiliated body and become an auxili- 
ary for the coming year. The Con- 
stitution of the National Association 
provides that (Article 3, Section 3) 
‘any non-affiliated suffrage association 
may become an auxiliary member 
upon approval by two-thirds of the 
Executive Council and upon payment 
of annual dues of $100.’ Dr. Shaw 4n- 
nounced that such action had not yet 
been taken by the Executive Council, 
and that therefore the Congressional 
Union has at present no connection 
with the National 
therefore no right to represent the 
Association or to continue to appeal 
for funds as a part of the National 
Association. The National Associa- 
tion at its Convention in Philadelphia 
in November, 1912, adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that its policy should 
be strictly non-partisan. Dr. Shaw 
announced today that the organiza- 
tion would continue to abide by this 
decision, although such decision did 
not prevent opposition by the Associa- 
tion to Congressional candidates who 
were opposed to a suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Another statement was given out 
Jan. 17, and was made necessary by 
an extraordinarily erroneous and mis- 
chievous article which appeared si- 
multaneously in the New York Herald 
and the Chicago Record-Herald. The 
statement read as follows: 

“There is no truth in the report of 
a division of opinion among.the mem- 
bers of the official board of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association—a report which doubtless 
originated in differences between the 
officers of the National Association 
and the officers of the Congressional 
Union. 

“The Congressional Union is not 
at the moment even a member of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, it having resigned its 
affiliation as a member and not hav- 
ing as yet been elected an auxiliary 
member of the Association. The last 
convention of the Association left it 
to the Board to appoint a Congression- 
al Committee. It was impossible to 
induce the members of the old com- 
mittee, now constituting part of the 
Executive Committee of the Congres- 
sional Union, to work under the final 
direction of the National Board. 

“The Board insisted that the Con- 
gressional work in the States should 
be carried on through the existing 
State suffrage organizations, and that 
it should be non-partisan. In this re- 
spect the Board differed from the rep- 
resentatives of the Congressional 
Union. Thus, since there could be no 
common policy to the same end, the 
National Board was obliged to appoint 
a new Congressional Committee, for 
which it bespeaks the co-operation 
and financial support of its members. 

“Anna H. Shaw, 
“President. 
“Jane Addams, 
“First Vice-President. 
“Madeline Breckenridge, 
“2nd Vice-President, 
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“Caroline Ruutz-Rees, 
“Katherine Dexter McCormick, 
“Susan Walker Fitzgerald, 

“Mary Ware Dennett, 
“Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 


“Louise DeKoven Bowen, 
“2nd Auditor. 
“Ruth Hanna McCormick, 


tee.” 

“These things have been done at a 
critical moment, in the midst of an 
active political campaign on the part 
of the Congressional Union. The 
effect has been: 

1. “To divert effort from active 
Congressional work to a deplorable 
and public struggle over differences 
of opinion.” 

Publicity campaign on the part of 
the Congressional Union would be a 
more accurate phrase to use. Noth- 
ing has diverted Mrs, Medill McCor- 
mick and her able associates from 
Steady constructive Congressional 
work, which has been going on ever 
since their appointment on the Con- 
gressional Committee, the far-reach- 
ing influences of which will be seen 
later. 

2. “To diminish, if not destroy, 
our chance of securing the appoint- 
ment of a Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives.” 
Even newspaper editorials have 
credited the adverse vote of the Rules 
Committee and the similar adverse 
vote in the recent Democratic caucus 
to the resentment felt by the Demo- 
crats at the announcement of Miss 
Paul’s anti-Democratic policy. 

“The question as to whether Miss 
Paul's policy or the National's policy 
is wise or unwise is debatable. This 
is shown by the strong differences of 
opinion already expressed on both 
sides.” 

The fact remains that Miss Paul's 
policy is contrary to the _ entire 
precedent of the National Association 
and to the expressed will of the Asso- 
ciation as shown by the resolution 
passed at the 1912 Convention, which 
reads: “Resolved, That the N. A. W 
S. A. reaffirms the principle for which 
our Association has always stood, of 
being an absolutely non-partisan, non- 
sectarian body.” 

“It is, however, cértain that no body 
of earnest, organized suffragists 
should be refused a place in our 
National body without a fully dis- 
cussed and clearly proven case of un- 
fitness.” 

It was precisely to offer such proof 
that my previous letter to the Execu- 
tive Council was sent. 

“In view, therefore, of the effective 
work of Miss Paul and her associates 
during the past year; of the fact that 
her policy has not been discussed or 
condemned by the Convention; and of 
the fact that the policy now advocated 
by the National Board has not been 
discussed or adopted by the Associa- 
tion.” 

Miss Paul’s work has been wonder- 
fully effective from the point of view 
of publicity and advertising, but seri- 
ously open to criticism as Congres- 
sional work. For instance, she made 
no canvass of either house; she re- 
ported last spring that there were 
already more than enough votes in 
the Senate to pass the Amendment, 
but after the Convention, when 
pressed to enumerate the Senators, 
could only name thirty-one, and it 
takes a two-thirds vote; she agreed 
to work with the State Asseciations 
to secure the appointment of State 
Congressional Chairmen and District 
Chairmen, and she left the work en- 
tirely untouched, except in two States 
—in one of which she herself appoint- 
ed the Congressional Chairman over 
the heads of the State officers. 

Her policy of organizing the Con 
gressional Union in the States regard- 
less of the wishes of the State suffrag- 
ists, and of opposing Democratic can- 
didates who are already suffragists, 
was not presented to the Convention, 
therefore was neither discussed nor 
condemned. The “policy” now advo 
cated by the National Board was not 
discussed by the Convention, simply 
because it is the same policy always 
previously held by the Association, 
and there was no occasion to discuss 
it. 

“I hope that the Congressional 
Union will be accepted as an auxill- 








“rd Vice-President. 
“Treasurer. 

“Recording Secretary. 
“Corresponding Secretary. 


“First Auditor. 


“Chairman of Congressional Commit- 


ary member of the National Associa- 
tion, and that some form of co-opera- 
tion may be devised between the Con- 
gressional Union and the Congres- 
sional Committee, so that the cause 
of woman suffrage shall not suffer 
from internal warfare.” 

No form of co-operation can be de- 
vised with a branch association whose 
policy is opposed to the policy of the 
main body. Such co-operation would 
be suicidal. 

Internal, or any other warfare, is 
most regrettable, but harmony at the 
expense of progress is pusillanimous: 
Faithfully yours, 

Anna Howard Shaw, 

President. 
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SAYS POLICY WAS 
ALWAYS CLEAR 


Mrs. Hepburn Says National Con- 
vention Should be Consulted 
Before Making Change 








Editor Woman's Journal: 
The stenographic notes of Miss 
Paul's report made at the National 
Convention do not show nearly so 
positive a statement of her policy as 
I remembered her to have made at 
the convention. She apparently sim- 
ply said that the President was be- 
ing urged to make suffrage an admin- 
istration measure, and that the Con- 
gressional Committee had been or- 
ganizing in different districts to bring 
pressure to bear on him to do so. To 
any one who has kept in touch with 
the work of the Congressional Com- 
mittee under Miss Paul’s direction the 
kind of pressure that they were bring- 
ing to bear was a foregone conclusion. 
The whole policy of the Congres- 
sional Committee from the first has 
been to hold the Democratic party 
responsible for the fate of the suf- 
frage amendment in the present Con- 
gress. How any one who has kept in 
touch with their work could fall to 
realize that this was their policy is 
entirely beyond my comprehension. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be a 
fact that the policy under which the 
Congressional Committee has worked 
during the past year was not under- 
stood by the National Board, and so 
the National Board cannot properly 
be held responsible for changing the 
policy of the Committee without con- 
sulting the Convention. I am very 
glad to know this, as it seemed to me 
a very high-handed thing for the Na- 
tional Board to do, and I am sending 
this letter to the members of the 
=xeceutive Council and to The Wom- 
an’s Journal in order to avoid any 
misapprehension that might result 
from my previous letter. 
Yours very truly, 

Katharine Houghton Hepburn. 

Feb. 8, 1914. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
UNION DEFENDED 
Some Statements Dealing With 


Work in Washington Said to 
be Unfair 











Editor Woman's Journal: 

The policy of the Congressional 
Union seems to me of doubtful wis- 
dom in one matter—its announced in- 
tention to oppose the Democratic par- 
ty if that party persists in opposing 
the submission of a nation-wide suf- 
frage amendment. But I am one of a 
number of suffragists whose sympa- 
thies have been drawn to the Union 
by the unfairness of some of the at- 
tacks upon it. 

The Union is blamed in some quar- 
ters for the adverse stand taken by 
the House Democrats. The cause of 
this may be quite different. It is 
known that many influential Demo- 
crats in Congress objected to having 
the party array itself against the suf- 
frage amendment because they were 
uneasy as to the possible political con- 
sequences to the party in the future. 
The attitude of the Congressional 
Union was calculated to increase this 
uneasiness. Before it was decided 
what the Democratic majority would 
do, Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Dennett went 
to Washington. In a series of inter- 
views in the press and elsewhere, they 
and Mrs. Medill McCormick severely 
denounced the Congressional Union. 
They represented it as a smiall and 
feeble body, that could not possibly 
defeat any Democratic candidate. 
They not only declared that the Na- 
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she is correctly reported, Dr. Shaw 
said that in the event of the Congres- 
sional Union going into any Alistrict 
and trying to defeat a Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, she would herself 
go into the same district and work for 
his election. Soon after this, the Dem- 
ocratic caucus of the House took its 
stand definitely against the submis- 
sion of the suffrage amendment. 

The Democrats may have done this 
out of resentment against the Con- 
gressional Union. They may have 
done it because they were convinced 
by our national officers that no politi- 
cal damage to the Democratic party 
from the suffragists was likely to fol- 
low. Some may have done it for one 
reason and some for the other. Per- 
haps the majority of them would have 
done it anyhow, for quite other rea- 
sons. It is also possible—and to an 
on-looker this seems not the least like- 
ly explanation—that the public explo- 


oppose any party as @ party, no mat- aiid onli Klink 18 tn i teat 
ter What that party might do, but, if|/have refrained even from answering 
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the criticisms, just keeping on with 
their constructive work and saying 
nothing. The knowledge of this policy 
on their part has led me, though not 
a tember of the Union, to write this 
letter in its defence. 


8. G. C. Norton. 





Latest Addition To 
Statements that there is a serious 


difference of opinion between Sylvia 
Pankhurst and the Woman’s Social 
and Political Union arise out of a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the facts, 
according to a special cablegram from 
the European Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor. The Monitor says 
that the whole question has been dis- 
cussed between Mrs. Pankhurst, Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst and Sylvia Pankhurst, 
with the result that Sylvia has under- 
taken the organization of a separate 
branch of the work in the East End, 
which will be run in harmony with the 
Union, but on different political lines. 
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sion of disagreement, coming just at 
this critical time, convinced the Dem- 
ocrats that the suffragists were too 
much split up among themselves to be 
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from people who gave it under the 
mistaken impression that they were 
giving to the National Association. 
What inducement had the Union to at- 
tempt any such deception? At the 
National Convention it was announced 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the National—with the whole coun- 
try to draw from and a whole year to 
work in, and with so able a chairman 
President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr—had been able to raise 
only about $3,000, while the Congres- 
sional Union had raised $25,000,—$20,- 
000 of it from Washington alone. In 
January, 1914, though the difference 
between the Union and the National 
had been widely advertised in the 
papers, the Union raised $14,000. Peo- 
ple have given to the Union because 
they admired its brilliant work, and 
because Miss Paul and Miss Burns 
have an intense and passionate con- 
viction of the vital importance of se- 
curing votes for women, and they 
have been able to impart their own 
enthusiasm to others. 

In a letter to President Wilson, 
which was also given to the press, 
Mrs. Medill McCormick speaks of the 
Union as using “militant methods.” 
We all laughed when Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge lately accused Dr. Shaw of ° 
militancy, because she advocated de- 
feating anti-suffrage candidates. It is 
just as unwarrantable to call Miss 
Paul militant because she advocates 
defeating a party. There is no rea- 
s0n to suppose in either case that the 
intention is to use any weapons but 
peaceful and legal political agitation. 

It is predicted in some quarters that 
the Union will become militant in the 
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“A vivid and beautiful play. It is life-like . . The loving, cour- 
ageous and really chivalrous character of Hildegarde is finely brought 
out and the folly and selfishness of the conventional ‘conspiracy of 
silence’ about the social evil are made clear. Above all, the play has 
achieved power without coarseness. The objectionable features that 
may so easily characterize a drama on this difficult topic are absent 
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will lead to free love. It has not done 
sO yet, and neither persons nor organ- 
izations should be condemned for 
things that have not yet happened. 
The Union has made some mistakes. 
Its critics have made others. Being 
human, probably both will continue to 
err, But some of us, who belong to 
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the National and love it, nevertheless could be written on the subject.”"—William T. Price, Editor of The Order 585 Beylsten St. 
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Its leaders, though so severely as- 


Sailed in the newspapers, nave re- 
frained from going into the press with 





realistic scenes."—New York World. 
“Some remarkably good work in it . . . The play has a tremendous 
grip.”—Professor John F. Genung, Amherst College. 


I wish every woman and girl in the United States could read it.”— 
Agnes E. Ryan. 
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No more backache, 
nervousness and rheu- 
matism, if you wear 


DR. SCOTT’S 


Spinal Supporting Back 
Magnetic Corsets 


Whiie they give your figur 

the newest style lines. t 

magnetism stimulates the 
circulation and relieves all 
nervous troubles. Compass 
Free to test power. 10 styles. 
$1.00 to $5.00 (not sold in 
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Personal Tel. Back Bay 5887 


If not answered call Back Bay 21839 and, 
leave message 


MISS MINNIE SMITH 
SHAMPOOING 

SCALP MASSAGE A SPECIALTY 

206 Massachusetts Ave.. - Coston 

Will call at your residence 






Suffragists Should Read 
WITTER BYNNER'S 


“TIGER” 


Its Sale is Barred in Boston 
Send 60 cts. for it +o the publisher 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, New York. 
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fragists in your vicinity. 
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585 Boylston Street, Boston 


Millinery and Hairdressing 
Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
atilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if if desirei. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 
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“A LETTER AND SIX PICTURES - 


Southern School Girls Surprise Parents and 
Legislature by Taking Initiative and Indicat- 
ing Part Girls May Play in National 
Welfare 


EFORE me is a letter in schoolgirl handwriting which was ad- 
dressed recently to Representative McMillan of South Caro- 
lina. It says: 

“Dear Sir:— We, the President and members of the North 
American Suffragette Club, want to thank you for the bill al- 
lowing women to vote and study law that you introduced in 

} the House of Representatives.” The letter is signed by Clara 

iammond, president, age 12; Leila Elliott, vice-president, age 12; 

Eleanor Ball, secretary and treasurer, age 11; Katharine Taber, age 11; 

Mary Heyward, age 11; Constance Mullins, aged 12; Margaret Ball, age 11; 

Eleanor Hennies, age 12; Coraline Gibbes, age 10; Charlotte Kelly, age 10; 

Mildred Taylor, age 11; Emily Hammond, age 10; Dorothy Hennies, age 7, 

and Rosa Heyward, age 8. 

The letter is significant because it was written by schoolgirls of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, one of the most backward States in the Union so far 
as equal suffrage is concerned. 

Referring to the name and purpose of the club, one of the members is 
quoted in the Columbia (S. C.) State as saying: “We have not been a suf- 
frage club long. We started out as a sewing society, to make clothes for 
our dolls, but we got tired of that, so thought we would be suffragettes 
We meet every week and have papers. The last paper was on ‘Five Brave 
Women.’ I never heard of the first three who were mentioned, but the last 
two were Joan of Arc—she was easy to remember because I saw a pageant 
about her; and Emmeline Pankhurst—'course she was easier still, because 
there have been so many pictures of her in the papers. ‘Course we have 
refreshments and dues. The dues are 1 cent a week, 5 cents for anybody 
who comes in extra. Where did we get our name? Why, we made it up, 
of course. We wanted something that sounded good and big. Who helped 
us with that letter? Nobody did—nota mortal soul. Our papa read out of 
the paper about the bill on suffrage, and he said, teasing us, ‘You suffrag- 
ettes ought to write and thank Mr. McMillan.” We never said a word, but 
we got together and made up our note, and that night we told papa we 
had mailed it.” 

The letter is such as any group of unspoiled girls might have written 
under similar circumstances. It indicates the spread of the suffrage wave, 
and how it reaches even the children at play with their dolls. It shows 
how the newspapers help the cause by keeping it before the public and 
making them think of it and discuss it. 

I wish South Carolina were not so tar from Boston, for | would like 
to go to the next meeting of the North American Suffragette Club. 1 would 
tell them why we need their interest and support. No, rather I would tell 
them how the children need their help, and how, in working for votes for 
women, they are really working for ciildren as young or younger than 








themselves. 

Then I would show them six pictures, as follows: 

First: “The Flowers of the Tenement Child,” a photograph takeu by 
the Child Labor Bulletin. It shows a three-year-old girl making flowers 
with her mother and sister at 8 P. M. on Feb. 2, 1912. Beside the picture 
is a Httle poem by Rebecca Park Lawrence. It reads: 


O Mary, Mother of Jesu, 
How can my fingers stay 
At work, when my heart is throbbing 
To be out in the sun today? 
The damp, and the dirt, and the darkness, 
Are they only for such as I— 
Pining away for the sunlight 
And the sight of the open sky? 
Five hundred daisy stems to wind, 
And tonight a nickel pay— 
O Mary, Mother of Jesu, 
Hiow blue was the sky today” 


Second: A cartoon showing a beautifully dressed woman offering an 
artificial flower from her bouquet to a child laborer of about six, 
dressed in ill-fitting, ragged clothes and big shoes, and carrying a box to a 
customer. The child says: “No, I don’t want no flowers. Mudder an’ de 
kids makes ‘em at homie.” 

Third: A toy washtub and board which was shown in the Survey. They 
are made of 28 parts, which were glued together by little German children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley bought the toy for five cents. She comments on the 
wages the children must have received 

Fourth: This picture is from the Philadelphia North American, and is 
called “Childhood's Happy Hours.” It shows tyo frail girls in their teens 
at work, while a farge, brutish-looking man, with his hands in his pockets, 
looks on. Under the picture is printed the following comment: 

“In Pennsylvania, more children under 10 years are employed in mills 
and factories than in any other State. In glass factories young boys work 
all night long. In textile factories children work 58 hours a week—longer 
than most States permit adult women to work, At the next legislative ses- 
sion, in 1915, the National Child Labor Committee and the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association will again introduce a bill to secure for children 
under 16 years of age an eight-hour day, the abolition of night work, and 
the restriction of employment in certain dangerous trades.” 

Fifth: This picture shows children on the beach. There are twelve of 
them, and so happy and frolicsome are they that the contrast between 
them and the children of the other picture is painful. They show children 
as they should be, and as this young suffrage club can help to make them 
by helping their mothers and all women to get the vote. 

Sixth: A fine healthy Camp Fire girl, in Indian costume, with long braids 
of thick hair hanging over her shoulders, doing some useful work. She fs 
undoubtedly the same stamp of girl as are those in the little South Carolina 
Suffrage Club. For the Camp Fire girls, like the young suffragists, are alive 
to the times in which they live, and they want their activities to count to 
the best purpose. 

To the Camp Fire girls and the young suffragists we commend a dis- 
cussion of these pictures, and in connection with them the following facts: 

Georgia, Maryland and Virginia allow children under sixteen to work 


at night. 
There is no inspection for child labor in Georgia, nor in Louisiana 


outside of New Orleans. 

Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana require no 
educational test whatever of children before their going to work. 

If the girls of this little Southern Club will become informed of the 
connection between votes for women and the conditions portrayed in these 
pictures, I am sure they will become a powerful help to the votes for women 


movement. Perhaps they wil! inspire other girls to form similar clubs, 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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KNONOR To WOMEN 
Celebration of State’s Birthday 


Combined with that of Wom- 
en’s Political Freedom 


Kansas Day, the celebration of the 
States’s entrance into the Union, was 
this year replete with appreciation of 
the women’s -entrance into political 
freedom. At Topeka the Woman's 
Kansas Day Club held a big celébra- 
tion, of which the Daily Capital says: 
“Though there was present, as there 








spirit of exultation in woman’ ew 
citizenship, there was no real partisan- 
ship in the meeting, and the celebra- 
tion passed off without a hitch.” 

In a speech on “Woman's Power in 
New Places,” Mrs. Kate Herman said: 
“Experience has shown that man 
alone can not be trusted to raise the 
standard of morality—but, regardless 
of individual limitations or possible 
failure, the student of affairs must see 
in the present recognition of women 
a saner, safer basis of moral and in- 
tellectual advancement of the race. 
May we have the strength and wis 
dom to meet the responsibilities!” 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston, a prominent 
suffrage worker, was elected president 
of the club, 

At the meeting of the old Kansas 
Day Club—a Republican organization 


the first time a woman, Mrs. Charles 


plause. ‘We feel now here in Kansas 
that the phrase, ‘We, the people,’ has 
a deeper meaning and a wider signifi- 


men the powers of the people,” she 
sald. . 
The principal speaker of the day, R. 
R. Brewster, of Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
dicted: 

“T belleve that the time is not far 


will follow the lead of Kansas—when 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land will be enjoyed the right of 
equal and universal suffrage.” 

When the eight district vice-presi- 
dents were elected, some one in the 
crowd shouted, “Elect a woman!” 
Every one seemed to have the same 
idea. Will Kretsinger got the floor 
first. 

“I move that we elect a woman 
vice-president at large,” he said, “and 
that Mrs. W. D. Atkinson of Parsons 
be elected.” 

The motion was barely seconded 
when some one interposed that a 
woman should be elected from every 
district, to be one of the executive 
committee. 

“I withdraw my motion,” cried 
Kretsinger. “As a substitute I move 
that one woman from each district be 
elected a vice-president of this organ- 
ization.” It was carried unanimously. 





Miss Jane Addams has written the 
following new verse for “Illinois” as 
a campaign song for the new voters: 
Through the world the news is ring: 
ing, 

Illinois! Illinois! 
Hear thy daughters gladly singing, 

Illinois! Illinois! 

By the word of thy command 
Citizens at last they stand; 
Honor to thy heart and hand, Illinois! 
Honor to thy heart and hand, Illinois! 





Two young Polish girls at Vilna 
have been sent to prison for singing 
the Polish national anthem in a church 
porch. 





In regard to the large registration 
of women voters in Chicago, the 
Springfield Republican says: ‘When 
such pourings out of women take 
place, the fact makes ridiculous the 
assertion that here in Massachusetts 
the beggarly number’of women regis- 
tered to vote for school committeemen 
is a fair measure of women’s sense of 
civic and political responsibility. Give 
them the real franchise made for men, 
instead of a make-believe franchise 
made for the nursery, and they rise 
to it. Such at least is the conclusion 
indicated by the registration figures 
in California, in Colorado and now in 
Chicago.” 





The Chicago Examiner has started 
a daily page devoted to the advance. 
ment of woman suffrage and the fur- 





tics. 


always is in women's meetings, the} 


~many women were present, and for|infants’ class on the Ten Command 
ments. To test their memories, she 
F. Scott of Iola, appeared on the pro-|asked: 
gram. She brought a storm of ap-|mandment with only four words in 
it?” A hand was raised immediately. 


“the hens have scratched up all that 
eggplant seed you sowed.” “Ah! jeal- 
ousy!” mused the professor. And he 


distant when every State in the Union} prticle on “ 


therance of practical methods of es-|friends and then roaming the streets 
and perhaps they will be able to enlist the Camp Fire girls of North America, | tablishing woman's influence in poli-| until the mother came home late at 
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Staying in 












the Home 





—— 





A teacher had given lessons to an 


“Can any child give a com. 


‘Well?” said the teacher, ‘Keep off 





“My dear,” said the professor's wife, 


sat down and wrote a twenty-page 
The Development of Envy 
in the Minds of Female Poultry.” 

A crabbed old misogynist said to 
Ethel Barrymore at a dinner in Bar 
Harbor: 

“Woman! Feminism! Suffrage! 
Bah! Why, there isn't a woman alive 
who wouldn't rather be beautiful than 
intelligent.” 

“That's because,” said Miss Barry- 
more calmly, “so many men are stupid 
while so few are blind.”—New York 
Tribune. 


“Dat ol’ man o’ yohs is a purty good 


provider.” 


“He shows his sense,” replied Aunt 
Chloe. “He wants to keep me busy 
»ecupyin' dishere skillet as a utensile 
nstid of a weapon.”—-Washington 


the grass,” was the reply.—Pittsburgh | gtar. 
cance since we share equally with] Chronicle Telegraph. 





Tramp: “Yes'm, I wunst had a good 
fob managin’ a hand laundry, but it 
failed on me.” 

Lady: “Poor man! How did it hap- 
pen to fail?” 

Tramp: “She left and went home to 
her folks.”—Chicago Record-Hera!d. 


“mployee: “Sir, | would respect- 
fully ask you for an increase of sal- 
ary; 1 have got married lately.” 
Manager of the Works: “Very 
sorry, Horneyhand. I can be of no 
assistance to you. The company is 
not responsible for any accidents 
that happen to its employees when off 
duty.” 








LAUNDRY WORKER 
- TELLS INTERVIEW 


Margaret Hinchey Not Discour- 
aged by Talk with President— 
Women Made Impression 








Miss Margaret Hinchey, the laun- 
dry worker, who was one of the speak 
ers in the delegation that interviewed 
President Wilson, told more about the 
visit in a recent talk to the Equal 
Suffrage League at the Hotel Astor 
New York. 

“I think the 500 working women 
made a fine impression,” she said. 
“I’m not a bit discouraged, but we’ve 
got to push every man of them to the 
very pin of his collar. No one has a 
right to go up to Albany and make 
a pill for me to swallow whether I 
want to or not. 


“And I can’t see for the love of me 
why the antis follow the suffragists 
to the White House. That isn’t the 
home, 


“And they say the Irish women 
don’t want to vote. I told an Irish 
woman that I met at a ball—I went to 
see the Pregident, but I went to a 
ball, too—fthat they said we didn’t 
want the vote. ‘They have a nerve to 
say the Irish women don’t want the 
vote,” she said. ‘There’s a_ society 
for every county in Ireland.’ 

“There are different religions, but 
there is one God, and He is constantly 
driving one thing into our hearts and 
consciences, and that’s justice. 

“I could tell you some things about 
the work of the women in the laun- 
dries that would put the hair of your 
head standing,” Margaret Hinchey 
continued. 

“Tell it,” said the women, and she 
told a little of the work in detail, 
something of the long hours, 15 to 18 
at a stretch sometimes, their children 
taken from the day nurseries by 


night—many of them delicate and sick 





GOTHAM WOMEN 
CHEER SUFFRAGE 


City Federation Shows Prepon- 
derance of Votes for Women 
Sentiment in Debate 








The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs showed a preponder- 
ance of suffrage sentiment the other 
day at the debate in its thirty-third 
convention. The New York Times 
says: 

Mrs. Simon Baruch was the first 
speaker for the anti-suffrage commit- 
tee. A great favorite with the women 
of the federation, she was received 
with warm applause. 

“I hope you will love mé as much 
when I finish,” said Mrs. Baruch, as 
she began to read her paper. 

The women applauded warmly when 
she finished, but nevertheless there- 
was a little hissing at times when Mrs. 
Baruch assailed the cause of suffrage 
with especial vigor. 

Mrs, Schuyler, who supported Mrs. 
Baruch, also was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, representing 
the suffrage side of the argument, 
quoted many statistics. As \ she 
finished the convention burst into an 
uproar of applause, with shouts and 
cheers, many of the women standing 
to show their appreciation. 





Governor Walsh of Massachusetts 
says he will be very glad to review the 
suffrage parade in Boston next May. 





for lack of the mother’s care. She 
told of one worker anxioys to get 
Money to make a comfortable home 
for her baby working until the day 
before it arrived, then going to the 
hospital, from which she and her baby 
were taken to the cemetery. 

“We were allowed to stop work and 
go out in the street out of respect 
when they passed,” said Margaret 
Hinchey, “but I would like to ask is 
that the protection we women are get’ 
ting in the home?” 





